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Now I beſeech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that ye all ſpeak the ſame thing, 
and that there be no diviſions among you; that 
ye be perfectly joined together in the ſame miad, 
and in the ſame judgment. 


1 Cox. chap. i. Ver, 10. 
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O over. run the plain of religious 
ontroverſy, ſo ſlightly are ſome of 


Cate others, that when the moſt pene- 
rating enquirer enters upon it in 
earch of a road which leads to a ſtate 
df future happineſs, he is loſt and be- 


and infidelity, or, which is equally er- 
| . the lofty hill of en- 
A thuſiaſm: 


O innumerable are the tracks that 


hem impreſſed, ſo crooked and intri- 


ildered; and too often, either wanders 
nto the broad and eaſy road of ſcepticiſm 
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Fa enforce the neceſſity of a belief 0 
yer perverſions and miſapprehenſion | 


expreſſing ſimilar. ſentiments on à ſub- 


thuſiaſm: others there are, which, 
though they nearly approach and lead 
to the ſought- for clime, keep an un- 
focial diſtance. Thoſe marked out by. 
the gentlemen to whom the following 
ſheets are addreſſed, the authors off 
« The View of the internal Evidence 
of the Chriſtian Religion,” and“ The 
Obſervations upen it,” appear to be 
thus ſituated : their writings tend to the 


ſame point ; they both acknowledge 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion 


but though they agree in eſſentials 


have ariſen from the various modes of 


ject that may be comprehended, bulfi 
cannot be perfectly explained, as ou 
conceptions of it vary, according to the 
different ideas, conſtitutions, and dif. 
politiony 


1 

ich, Poſitions of mankind; few ever exactly 
lead oinciding in their religious principles. >. 

Without attempting to imitate the 
florid, elegant ſtyle and mannerof the for- 
ner, or the regular, logical method and 
diviſions of the latter, I hall endeavour to 
Tonciliate their diſagreements, and to a- 
ert the ſatire of the Obſerver's criticiſms: 
at the ſame time, ſteering a middle courſe, 
ſhall place the Chriſtian Religion in a 
<J8Þiew that will render it leſs incredible to 
hoſe who are diſguſted at its apparent 
nconſiſtencies; and, by reconciling Faith 
581th Reaſon, explain the doctrine of the 
Goſpel upon rational principles: for, 
ES | Woking the aſſertions of enthu- 
laſts, without ſome rational founda- 
ion, Faith cannot be meritorious, or 
_— of beings capable of reflection 
And diſcrimination. : 


ition As : F 


| 
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When he directs them to beware of 
the leaven of the Phariſees,” meaning 


on their miſunderſtanding his 1 


tions; ſaying, * How is it that you do 


judgment: he did not inſinuate that $ 


of diſcovering the truth, he charged 


of his ollowers to judge for themſelves 4 4 
concerning the doctrines he taught them. 


their corrupt and vicious tenets, which 
inculcate pride and other evil paſſions, 1 


he reproved them for their carnal no- 


not underſtand: 282 When he rebuked Þ 3 f 


be guided implicitly by his preaching, 
but to make uſe of their reaſon and 


their intellectual faculties were — I 'I | 


* Mark viii. 21. 
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1 "2 
em with a want of attention and pro- 
"pe r inquiry. © Ye can diſcern the face 
WF the ſky, and of the earth, but how 
I 1 | lit that you cannot diſcern this time? 
hy even of yourſelves judge ye not 
What is right? *”, And when he 
Y 81d his Diſciples, that after his reſur- 
* ction many impoſtors ſhould appear 
oo would ſeverally pretend to be the 
| 1 Fal, he adviſed them to examine 
"Meir pretenſions with prudence and cir- 
1 x: Peet he ſays, © Take heed that 
I d man deceive you; * which certainly 
I plies, that by a proper uſe of the 
3 ie and underſtanding which nature 
3 Td ſupplied them with, they would be 
le to diſtinguiſh between a falſe re- 
ion and chat which he now taught 
_ dem. 


Luke xii, 56 & 57. + Matthew xxiv. 4. 
a3 _- mn 
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, Before I proceed to make my concili- 


atory remarks on the © View and Re- 
view,” as propoſed, I ſhall lay down 


that. Plan of Religion which appears to 


me moſt corlfonant to nature, reaſon, 
and revelation, making it as plain and 


intelligible as the ſubject will admit of; 


and from thence deduce my obſerva- 
tions. Nor let it be eſteemed novel, 
chimerical, and romantic, as the wiſeſt 
men of all ages have dropped hints 


which ſerve to confirm the ſuppoſitions 


on which i it is founded, though, unwill- 


ing to contradict eſtabliſhed opinions, 
they have not been as explicit as could 


be wiſhed. Many of our own country- 


men have ſupported them; but the per- 


ſon J have chiefly followed, is that cele- 
brated phyſician and worthy man the 
late Dr. Cheyné, who, with a benevo- 

lent concern both for the ſouls and bo- 
| dies 
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dies of mankind, has mingled in his 
« Eflay on Regimen“ philoſophical diſ- 
quiſitions with recipes for the preſerva- 


tion of health; entertaining, as he ſays, 
his readers with amuſing conjectures, 


which, though they may be weakly : 


founded, yet tend to make virtue ami- 


able, to juſtify the conduct of Provi- 
dence, and to amend and rejoice the heart 
without hurting the head. With inten- 
tions equally benevolent I ſhall endeayour - 
to tread in the Doctor's footſteps, and 
to follow the traces he has marked out; 
truſting with him, that the mode here 


made uſe of, that of reaſoning from ana- 


logy, will become, when managed by 
thoſe of more ſolid judgment, a noble 


ſource of divine knowledge and a ſub- 


lime philoſophy. Concluſions drawn 
by analogy have been but little ſtudied, 
and timorouſly. applied to, by perſons of 
A E a pro- 


11 8 


a proper ſpirit and genius, from a dread 

of the odiovus i imputation of enthuſiam or 
ſiuperſtition; but future ages may per- 
haps get over this terror; for the me- 
thod has a ſolid foundation i in the r nature 
of things. | 
The ſpeculative mind which ſearches 

5 from a love of truth and a laudable thirſt 
| for religious knowledge, that knows-. 
ledge which will give him the moſt per- 
fect ideas his capacity can faſhion, of 
the Great Firſt Cauſe, of his own pre- 
ſent ſituation, and future proſpects, 
cannot be perfectly ſatisfied with the 
opinions of any religious ſect, in the 
ſtate they are generally delivered; as too 
many of them abound with improbabi- 
lities and contradictions: and though we 
are forbid to pry with Nein into 


the hidden ſecrets of Infinite Wiſdom, 
ſuch vain curioſity being deſtructive of 
_ Faith, 
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Faith, yet it is certainly allowable, to 
endeavour, by every innocent method, 
to obtain all the information we can re- 
lative to our eternal intereſt. Philoſo- 
phic conjectures drawn from analogy, 
if aſſerted with modeſty and diffidence, 
and not contradictory to the pure and 
unperverted Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
cannot therefore be deſerving of cen- 
ſure. 

Analogy, which is viſible throughbut 
all the works of nature, is a perfect and 
total ſimilarity of ſubſtances and eſſen- 
tial qualities, differing only in degrees; 
as that between an animalcula, an em- 
bryo, a child, and a man; or that be- 
tween a ſeed and a plant. It is true, 
analogy can never demonſtrate the actual 
exiſtence and real being of any thing 
to us, ſenſation and experience can alone 
do 
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13 
do this: it is only capable of explain- 
ing and illuſtrating the nature, ſub- 
ſtance, and qualities of things already 
created; but then it takes off any con- 
tradiction and impoſſibility from its ex- 
iſtence, makes the ſuppoſition poſſible, 
probable, and rational; and, clearing 
away all objections and difficulties, ren- 
ders it natural and intelligible. Thus 
from the things which are ſeen we may 
form rational and intelligible conclu- 
ſions relative to the inviſible world 1 
from man we may carry our ideas to 
ſpiritual ſubſtances, and from them up to 
the great fountain of light and life. We 
may err and be miſtaken in particular 
concluſions and deductions from this 
univerſal analogy, as well as in geometry 
or algebra, being fallible and imperfect 


creatures z but our errors in the firſt 
will I 
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will ſometimes proceed from a different 
cauſe than thoſe in the latter; a weak 
head, want of culture, or precipitation, 
are generally the cauſe of miſtakes in 
algebraical calculations; ; bur i in analogy, 
eſpecially that which concerns the moral 
attributes of the divine nature, the hu- 
man ſoul, the holy ſcriptures, and 1 invi- 
fible ſtates, it is often owing to a bad 
heart, to pride, and ſelf. ſufficience: we 
are afraid. fuch pure and ſublime theo- 
rems ſhould be true, as they hint the 
neceſſity of a greater Purity than we are 
wang to cultivate at preſent. 

To the generality of mafikind the 
obſervance of a few plain rules is ſuffi- 
cient; but to thoſe who wiſh to ſearch 
deeper, who ſpeculate and philoſophize 
about the regions of inviſible and imper- i 
ceptible beings, and the arcana imperit 

divini, 
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divini, the beſt and ſureſt method of 


obtaining ſo much knowledge as our. 


limited abilities and e ſtate will 


| admit of, is by having recourſe to ana- 


logy; of Which if we begin with the 
moſt ſimple and lèaſt complicated propo- 


ſitions, attentively obſerving the relations 
and references of things one to another, 
their ſubſtances, qualities, and probable 


final cauſes, we ſhall acquire a facility 


in ſolving difficult problems, and be 
able to trace, with readineſs and accu- 
racy, their degrees and perfection. It 
is the only natural language by which 
the Deity can hold communication with 
his creatures at preſent, conſiſtent with his 
dignity, purity, and the preſervation of 
their liberty. He might ſpeak to their 


wills by his Holy Spirit, and to their 


ene by his Word revealed to 
them 


„ 
them in the Scriptures, but his ſole na- 
tural, articulate, indelible, and univerſal 
language can be no other than his works; 
which fill us with wonder and amaze- 
ment: The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and whether we turn our eyes - 
to thoſe innumerable worlds that roll 
around us, or to the globe we inhabit, | 
(even 1n 1ts preſent condition) we per- 
ceive evident marks of beauty, regu- 
larity, and order. 

y the characters and Hieroglyphics 
impreſſed on the face of nature, which 
can be only read and underſtood through 
analogy, mortals can diſcover their re- 
lation to each other, and trace their 
origin to the eternal Source of Being. 
Beginning with the inanimate world. 
they may from thence proceed to the 
vegetable world; chen advance to the 

brute 


1 


brute creation, and at length nd to 


intelligent beings; till by the ſame diſ- 


criminating mode, they arrive, through 
the angelic hierarchies, to the great Firſt 
Cauſe. If the contemplative Chriſtian 
: philoſopher proceeds in this manner, 
| perſevering with patience, humility, and 


modeſty, and begging the direction of 


the uncreated Wiſdom, this divine phi- 
loſophy might in time, cultivated by 


different hands, become extenſive, and 


greatly contribute to the good of man- 


kind; as it is from the confined notions. 


we entertain relative to the Supreme 


Being, whom we are too apt to conſider 


as © Lord of man alone,” that we ei- 
ther treat him with a total diſregard, 
or, eſteeming him eruel and vindictive, 


ſerve him through fear, and endeavour 


to deceive him by an external purity, 


whilſt 


1 , _ 


* ] 


+ whilſt the heart is corrupt. True phi- 


loſophy is a knowledge of things both 
| divine and human; it is a ſcience which 
teaches us to know the relation we bear 


to our great Creator, and through him 


to all rational creatures: at the ſame 
time it inſtructs us in our duty towards 
God, our neighbours, and ourſelves: 


nor will any thing, I truſt, be found in 


the following treatiſe inconſiſtent with 
this definition. 3 

As a being of infinite wikdem and 
goodneſs muſt neceſſarily do every thing 


for wile ends and purpoles, ſuch as will 


ultimately tend to the happineſs of his 
creatures, we are led to inquire why our 
Creator has ſuffered ſo great a number 
of natural and 'moral evils to commit 
conſtant depredations on the happineſs 
of mankind, and even to extend their 
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1 
ravages through every rank and degree 


of the inferior orders of created beings. 


If we apply to ſcholaſtic learning for an 
anſwer, we are loſt and bewildered in 


the fruitleſs ſearch, and returning diſ- 
ſatisfied with our inquiries are induced 
Either to give up the purſuit, and 


_ quiet our doubts by becoming infi- ; 


dels, or to fit down contented with 


5 knowing it is ſo, without drawing any 

rational concluſions from the obſerva- 
tion. That the whole race of mankind 
ſhould ſuffer for the miſtake or tranſgreſ- 
ſion of their firſt parents (the received 


opinion of Chriſtians) is derogatory to 
the goodneſs of the Deity; or that in- 
fants ſnould be expoſed to excruciating 


tortures before they can by any ſinful 
act have deſerved puniſhment, is cer- 


tainly incompatible with divine juſtice; 
3 | » - - at 


>, . * 
o 6 


B 
but if we ſuppoſe that the inhabitants. 


of this earth have exiſted in ſome prior 
ſtate, where they have incurred the 


divine diſpleaſure by ſome voluntary 


tranſgreſſions, our difficulties will in a 
great meaſure vaniſh; and though it is 
impoſſible that we can at preſent argue 
with any degree of certainty on a ſubject, 
the ſolution of which for wiſe purpoſes 
is concealed from us, yet many well- 
grounded concluſions may be drawn 
from this ſuppoſition. 8 

The natural faculties, properties, or 
attributes of all rational ſpirits are in- 


conteſtably theſe three; perception or 


underſtanding, willing or freedom of 
choice, memory or reflection: from 
theſe may all the operations of a human 
ſpirit be deduced; and in the degrees 
of theſe natural powers do their various 

| B — 5 


1 
gradations throughout nature conſiſt. 
From the poſſeſſion of theſe attributes, 
we are philoſophically led to ſuppoſe, 
that finite ſpirits of every order are mi- 
niatures, effluxes, emanations, or infi- 
nitely ſmall ſparkles of the Deity or 
Supreme Spirit, the Author and Firſt 
Cauſe of all things; voluntarily emit- 
ted, lighted up, or created by this in- 


finitely Perfect Being, the Source of 


living, intelligence, action, perfection, 
and happineſs, and endowed by Him 
with a portion of his radical and eſſen- 
tial qualities and attributes: ſo that all 
ſpirits are in their own nature diminutive 


or infinitely ſmall deities; and, deriving 


their exiſtence from Him, muſt partake 
of His immortality, intelligence, and 


freedom, or, as it is commonly termed, 
of His divine nature and image; conſe- 


quently 


ED}. 


quently they cannot be annihilated or 
deprived of their natural powers, 

T heſe faculties and powers, common 
to all ſpirits, are not only perceptible, 
but may be diſtinguiſhed in every human 
mind duly exerciſed and cultivated, by 
attentively conſidering its nature and 
operations; and from this obſervation 
we may conclude by analogy, that the 

Firſt Great Cauſe, the Fountain of all 
perfection, could find nothing without 
himſelf, when he firſt began creation, 
to be a model or pattern for his intelli- 
gent creatures; he therefore ſtamped 
them with his own moſt glorious image, 
creating them minute divinities, reſem- 
bling himſelf in his radical and eſſential 
attributes, and ſimilar to him in perfec- 
tion and happineſs, according to their 


ſeveral gradations and ranks: conſe- 
B 2 quently 
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ſequently all nature, all creation, mate- 
rial, moral, and ſpiritual, can poſſibly 
be nothing elſe but the ſupreme, im- 
menſe, and perfect Being, diſplayed, 


pourtrayed, and made ſenſible and per- 


ceptible. 

As no perfection or happineſs cute 
be added to an infinitely perfect and 
happy being, he could have no end or 
view in producing rational intelligences, 
but to make them happy in their dif- 


ferent degrees, and fimilar to him in 


his natural and moral attributes; the 
former (as before obſerved) are life, in- 


telligence, and activity; the latter juſtice, 


goodneſs, and truth; and in theſe united 
conſiſts the perfection and happineſs of 


all intelligent creatures. We find many 


paſſages in Scripture to confirm this 
philoſophical diſquiſition: in Geneſis 
God 


[ 22 ] 


God-1s ſuppoſed to ſay before his · crea- 


tion of mankind, © Let us make man 


after our own image; again, In the 


image of God created he them;“ and 
elſewhere, Ye are God's images:“ 
beſides many other paſſages both in the 


Old and New Teſtament which teſtify 
the divine origin and exalted rank of 


the human ſpirit. 

We may further ſuppoſe, that all 
created beings have bodies, or vehicles 
of one kind or other, fitted to their or- 
der, rank, degree of purity, habitationz 
and ſttuation; there being no perfectly 
pure and immaterial ſpirit, but the Su- 
preme Spirit, the Father and Creator of 


all others; and that all his creatures, 


how high and ſublime ſo ever, have 


| proper and peculiar - bodies, and or- 
ganized caſes, not only to circumſcribe 
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L 22 } 
and limit their powers, their extenſion 
and expanſion, but to enable them to 
commerciate and converſe with the 
lower ranks of intelligences, to admire 
the contrivance of the material worlds 
they inhabit, and alſo to execute the or- 
ders of the Divine Economy and Pro- 


vidence throughout every ſyſtem of in- 


telligences : for ſuch there muſt be, as 
it is abſurd to imagine, that thoſe my- 
riads of ſtars and luminaries which ap- 
pear in the heavens, are but twinkling 
tapers formed for the benefit of man- 
kind, uninhabited,, and deſigned only 
to be 1gnorantly gazed on. 


This celeſtial body is termed by St. 


Paul a ſpiritual body, in oppoſition to 


the human frame; and the glorious ap- 
pearance or radiation of our Saviour's 
body 


= "BI 


body on the Mount, is a further proof 


that this ſuppoſition is not ill- founded. 


What a ſpiritua] ſubſtance i is, or of what 


nature our thinking faculties are, we hall 


never perfectly know, till we arrive at 


the world of ſpirits: all we can at preſent 
acquire from the deepeſt reſearches is, 
a knowledge of their ſenſible qualities, 
and the effects of them on us. From the 
uniformity of theſe effects we may be 
certain, that ſpiritual ſubſtance in moſt, 
if not all, its qualities, is contrary to 
body or material ſubſtance. For exam- 
ple; we know that matter is abſolutely 
paſſive, and equally ſuſceptible of mo- 
tion or reſt; whilſt ſpirit or ſpiritual 
ſubſtance is ſelf- active; and, being 
the immediate productive cauſe of mo- 
tion in matter, is conſequently endowed 


with freedom or liberty. Many other 
$4 diſ- 


1 
| Uillguithing qualities may be produced 
to ſhew that they are perfectly diſtinct: 
matter, however refined and ſublimated, 
is ſtill matter, and has the oppoſite qua- 
lities to ſpirit, notwithſtanding ſome aſ- 


N : 3 that matter is only ſpirit infinitely 
1 j "condenſed, and ſpirit only infinitely re- 
# fined matter. It is equally difficult to 
” define or deſcribe living, ſenſation, or 
g 0 | actuation of matter : we know that ex- 

5 iſtence or being belongs to matter as 

i : well as to ſpirit but life, ſenſation, or 

Fi perception, and their conſequences, can 

| i only belong to ſpirit or mind ; nor is it 

N f poſlible for the moſt learned philoſopher, 

; | or the experteſt mathematician to ex- 

I plain conſiſtently, from the laws of 
| -matter and mechaniſm alone, the life, 

|| growth, and fecundity of the loweſt 
1 plwant and vegetable, much leſs an inſect, 
an 


1 


an animal, or a rational and ſentieft 


being. 


The cleareſt idea we can frame of 
created or derivative life (for in the 
Creator, life is without matter, body, 


or vehicle, without limits, or a poſſibi- 


lity of non- exiſtence) is that of a nice, 
* ce 


delicate machine, curiouſly - contrived, 
and containing a vaſt variety of organs, 


ſet in motion by the Firſt Cauſe, and 
continued by an internal felf-moving 
ſpring; which ſpring is the ſpiritual ſub- 
france we have been treating of. 

As we are by this mode of reaſoning 
able to form ſome conception of the 
human ſpirit, we may rationally con- 
clude, that there are innumerable my- 


riads throughout the vaſt expanfe of 


æther of the ſame ſpecies, though of 
different ranks; and as we know, that 
| be- 
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below the human race there is almoſt 
an infinite variety of brutal and irra- 
tional beings, and under theſe a like 
variety of the vegetable kind, all the 
ſeveral ſpecies of which, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, ſink ſo gradually into 
each other, that it is impoſſible to deter- 


mane where one degree ends, or the next 


begins, ſo that it is alſo highly pro- 
bable, that above mankind there are or- 
ders, ranks, and hierarchies riſing gra- 
dually and inſenſibly, without limits and 
without end, till they verge on perfec- 
tion. This the dignity, power, and 
goodneſs of the Firſt infinitely perfect 


Being, and the analogy of things give 


us room to conjecture; and the endleſs 
variety of ſyſtems (the fixed ſtars being 
undoubtedly ſuns which have their pla- 
nets revolving around them analogous 

to 


10ſt 


Ta- 


ike 
the 


1 


of beings deſcend to the minuteſt inſect. 


=» 
to ours) with the boundleſs expanſion 
of ſpace, make this conjecture probable 
and philoſophical. . I. 
Further, as angels are only of a little 


higher and more noble order than the 


human race, and all created intelligences 
have vehicles or bodies of a purity ſuited 
to their rank in the ſcale of beings, we 
may define a pure original unlapſed angel 
of the loweſt degree, and of the next im- 
mediate order above the human, to be a 
ſpiritual ſubſtance actuating a divinely 
organized body, of a purity and ſublimi- 


ty analagous to his order, and adapted 
to the perfection of his informing ſpirit : 


at the ſame time rationally concluding, 
that they increaſe in perfection as much 
above the human race, and by the ſame 
imperceptible degrees, as the lower order 


We 


ö 

We can form a tolerably clear com- 
ception of the nature of man in his pre- 
ſent compound ſtate; and he that has a 
juſt, though it muſt be an inadequate, 
idea of infinite perfection, that is, of. in- 
finite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, can 
perceive no poſſible reaſon why ſuch a 
being ſhould create intelligences imper- 
feet in their order, unhappy and periſh- 
ing, when the ſame power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs could either have totally ab- 
ſtained from creating them at all, or 
could have made them permanently 
happy in their order and rank, conſiſtent 
with their nature and his own. Malice 
or difficulty cannot be alledged as a 
reaſon for this determination, as theſe 
could not find exiſtence among the at- 
tributes of ſuch a being: but whoever 
conſiders the ruinous diſordered ſtate of | 


this 


= 


this globe, and the miſeries and dark- 
neſs of the whole ſyſtem of intelligences 


that inhabit it, muſt either conclude, 


that their Author had not power te 


make them otherwiſe, or that they have 


wilfully forfeited their rank, with his 


favour and protection, by tranſgreſſing 
the terms and conditions on which they 
were intitled to it; and thus being left 
to reap the fruits of their own labour, 
have ſunk into a lapſed diſorderly ſitu- 
ation. e \ 

It is evident from the natural, civil, 
and ſacred hiſtory of the whole human 
race, and from the viſible and perceptible 
{tate of the globe, and its ſurrounding 


: atmoſphere, that pain, ſuffering, and 


miſery are as natural to us here as ex- 


_ aſtence. It is utterly unavoidable but 


in degree; none ever lived but they felt 
4] : | 


$i Co 

it in ſome mode or other. The ex- 
treme tenderneſs and delicacy of our 
lumbaginous and embryotic ſtate ſubject 
us to diſtempers and ſufferings ariſing 
from the indiſcretions or bodily diſeaſes 
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of our parents; the weakneſs of infancy 
and childhood expoſes us to innumer- 
able accidents and diſorders; ſtrong paſ- 
ſions and appetites, depravity of the un- 
derſtanding or diſpoſition, a corrupt and 
degenerate age, ſtrengthen and confirm 


7 d 


| our miſeries during the ſeaſon of youth; 
; diſappointments, misfortunes, cares, 


want of the neceſſaries or conveniences | | 
of life, or the abuſe of them, luxury, | 
or intemperance, famine or ſcarcity, 
L | epidemical diſeaſes or unforeſeen acci- 
dents, one or other of theſe evils, per- 
haps all together, make up the com- 
plexion of manhood; and old age, the 

5 (ar- 


1 

cardinal diſeaſe, with all its aches and 
infirmities of mind and body, finiſhes 
the dark ſcene of human miſery. 

Infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs 
could not primarily bring any intelli- 
gences into being, with rational and“ in- 
telligent ſpirits actuating divinely orga- 
nized bodies, but under theſe two con- 
ditions; firſt, that the external vehicle 
ſhould be obedient to all the dictates of 
the free intelligent ſpirit by which it 
was actuated, and ſecondly, that the ſpi- 
rit itſelf ſhould be ſubmiſſive to the com- 
mands and influences of the eternal and 

*The frequent repetition of ſynonymous 
words, and of the monoſyllable AN p, through- 
out this ſyſtem, renders the language ſtiff and 
pedantic; but this being abſolutely neceſſary to 
explain and enforce the ſenſe, which requires 
the moſt nervous expreſſions, I have choſen ra- 
ther to ſubmit to the imputation of tautology, 
than to leave the meaning imperfect. and inex- 


plicable, | 
in- 
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infinitely perfect ſpirit, its Author and 
Creator. This muſt have been the ori- 


ginal ſtate of both the ſoul and ſpiritual 


body of the human race, as they came 
out of the hands of their Creator, neceſ- 
ſarily endowed with innocence, happi- 
neſs, and perfection; ſuch alſo muſt be 
the conſtitution and complexion of the 
unfallen angelic ſtate, and of all the 
hierarchies of unlapſed ſpirits. On com- 
paring the inexpreſſible difference there 


is between the preſent ſtate of the hu- 
man race, and this their original purity, 
we may venture to deduct a certain pre- 


exiſtence, as well as a lapſe from that 
perfection. 
How and by what ſteps this lapſe was 


brought on, we cannot aſcertain; nor is 


it of any conſequence for us preciſely to 


know: if we may be allowed to con- 
jecture 


11 


jecture with humility and modeſty about 
ſuch unrevealed and indefinite truths; we 

may reaſonably conclude, that it was not 
= ſudden, but brought on ſtep by ſtep, by 
many machinations, plots and contriv- 
W ances of the ſuperior lapſed intelligences 
on the inferior. Finite - beings muſt 
form and acquire all their habits by de- 
W - rxces; fo that in all probability it might 
W have been a long time before the Fall 
f was completed: great numbers of every 
W rank and order, and ſome of the dif- 
frrent hierarchies might have been 
brought into this general rebellion; and 
having, through pride, ambition, or an 
W unnatural ſelfiſhneſs, gradually departed 
from their original love and reſignation 
to their Creator, they were driven from 
their happy ſtate, 


[ 34+ ] 


As God alone is perfectly pure in his 


nature and ſubſtance, he alone can be 


infallible and impeccable. All created 


intelligences being free and finite, they 


muſt conſequently be fallible : though 
capable of obeying the commands of 


their Creator, they muſt alſo be liable 


to run into diforder : for they could not 
be free, unleſs they had the power of 
chuſing either. The near approach to 
infallibility of the moſt perfect ſpirits, 
could-not be acquired, but by repeated 
acts of duty, confirmed by various trials 
and temptations ; in theſe trials num- 


bers fell: but what the trials of the 


fallen angels were, and in what manner 


thoſe who retained their purity ſtood 
firm and unſhaken, and thereby were - 


eternized, or perhaps rewarded with an 


increaſe of glory, for their fidelity, is not 


re- 


1 

revealed, nor to be diſcovered but by 
analogy or conjecture. All that we 
know is, that the inhabitants of this 
ruinous planet are at preſent lapſed, and 
in a ſtate of trial and probation; for 


they cannot poſſibly be now as perfect 


as when they came out of the hands of 


an infinitely wiſe, good, and powerful 
Creator. 


Whether this globe was primitively 


the ſeat of innocent and unlapſed ſpirits, 


and by the energy of the lapſe became 
gradually converted into the compara- 
tively ruinous, dark, and diſmal ftate it 
{till retains, and that all the ſpirits con- 


cerned 1n the rebellion againſt their Cre- 


ator, after being encaſed in their preſent 
elementary priſons, exiſt in rotation for 
a time on it, cannot be known; but 
it ſeems moſt conformable to the ana- 

„ r logy 
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I logy of things, and the common: laws of 


nature, that it gradually changed from 


its original beauty into its . preſent de- 


cayed ſtate, through the natural malig- 


nity and deleterious energy of. the gra- 
dual defection of its primitive inhabi- 
tants. Certain it is, that ſuch a place 
as Paradiſe, agreeable to the deſcription 


given of it in Scripture, . is no. where to 


be found: the various and .uncertain 


ſeaſons, mountains covered with ice and 


ſnow, hurricanes, tempeſts, volcanos, 
carthquakes, thunder and lightening, 
peſtilential winds, ſcorching heats, poi- 


ſonous inſects, and ravenous beaſts, coun- 


terbalance the conveniencies with which 
the earth abounds, and may be pro- 
duced as indiſputable proofs of its de- 
cayed ſtate: ſo that Paradiſe muſt have 
been in ſome other planet or ſyſtem, 
HET | or 


a. 


4 tQf5 


|} 


or the rebellious intelligences, with the 
globe they inhabit, were naturally and 


phyſically changed together. - 


When theſe intelligences had thus lapſed 
by affecting independence, when they 
had departed from that pure love, hum 
ble truſt, and entire reſignation, by which 


they had uſually been actuated, then, 


agreeable to the eternal laws eſtabliſned 
in nature, viz. that bodies and ſpirits 


attract and unite with ſimilar bodies and 


ſpirits from the univerſal principle of 
attraction, their ſpiritual body, loſing its 
original glory, neceſſarily and mechani- 
cally contracted a ruſt, a groſſneſs, a 
ſtupor or inactivity; it became diſobe- 
dient to the commands of its natural 

ſpirit, and gradually degenerated into 
an earthly groſs material priſon or dun- 


geon. The ſpirit was hereby more con- 
3. 1 
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tracted, reſtrained, and limited - in its 
original and immutable attributes of 
living, activity, and intelligence; and, 
as all ſpirits are tied down to the nature, 
order, and purity of their vehicles whilſt 
the union laſts (tho? their natural powers 
in their eſſence continue unchangeable) 
the exertion of the celeſtial particle Was 
greatly controuled; its moral qualities 
of juſtice, goodneſs, and truth at the 
ſame time being greatly ee and 
. nearly obliterated, 

The Eternal Being, from his infinite 


-benevolence, always intended to recover 


and reſtore his lapſed creatures: but, 


that he might vindicate his ſovereignty, 
repair the indignity offered to his purity, 
and warn and deter the numerous orders 
of his yet obedient hierarchies, he ſuf- 
tered them to degenerate, and continue 


ig 


I 39 ] 
in their preſent mode of exiſtence as a 
probationary ſtate, in order that they 


may by repeated trials regain their na- 


tive purity, and, returning to order, 
recover their former happineſs. This 


however he was neceſſitated by the un- 


alterable laws of his nature to do in a 
manner conſiſtent with their radical qua- 
lities, life, activity, freedom, and in- 
telligence; and, as the acquiſition of 
meekneſs, poverty of ſpirit, humility, 
univerſal charity, dependence, ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and reſignation was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer theſe purpoſes, he eſta- 
bliſhed labour, patience, temptation, 


and experience, as the means by which 


they were to be obtained, and gradually 
confirmed into permanent habits : with- 
out ſuch a mode of proceeding the ex- 
ertion of his mercy would be incompa- 


uren with his juſtice. 
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In this lapſed ſtate of human nature 


the preſent earthly body was deſigned to 
concentre and cireumſcribe the ſpiritual 
powers, to curb and reftrain the exalted 


functions of the radical intellectual fa- 
culties, in proportion to the defacement 


and decay of the moral ones; that both 


being reduced to a level, they might 
advance and grow perfect by equal de- 


grees, without claſhing or contradiction. 


Had not this been wiſely ordered, their 


ruin muſt have been eternal and irreco- 


verable; the natural and radical quali- 


ties of ſpiritual intelligences, in their ut- 


muſt extent, being contradictory to, and 
deſtructive of, the acquiſition and im- 
provement of the moral ones. Thus, 
the whole reſtoration muſt be brought 


about by the culture of the moral qua- 


lities; which-as they perfect and develop 


the 


4 


the natural ones, purify and ſublime the 
vehicle. From this it is evident, that 
to experience, culture, and probation: 
we muſt apply, both for the extenſion 
and improvement of the natural and 
moral powers of the ſoul, and for the 
perfection of the intellectual organs of 
the body: ſo that our lapſed ſtate is 
probitary, experimental, and progreſ- 
ſive, from the firſt period of our lives, 


through the different gradations we ſhall 


yet paſs, up to our reſtored and improve-- 
able ſtate. 

The whole progreſs depends in a great 
meaſure on ourſelves, and may be acce- 
lerated or retarded according to our pro- 
penſity to virtue or vice. The human 
ſpecies are made a little lower only than 
the angels, with bodies or earthly vehi- 


cles ſupple and pliant to their in- dwelling 
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1 
ſpiritual intelligences; and theſe ſuſcep- 
tible of the influences, impulſes, and 
commands of the Father of Spirits, in 


which their innocence and felicity origi- 


nally conſiſted. They are alſo free, 
and conſequently capable of a progreſ- 


ſive procedure from their preſent ſtate, 


either forward to perfection and happi- 
neſs, or retrograde to different ſtages of 
accumulating miſery, till after many 
ages, being made ſenſible of their de- 
viations from their original purity, they 


ſtrive to recover, and at length gradually 


attain it, by the renovation of their mo- 
ral attributes, juſtice, and truth, 

To ſuppoſe, that infinite wiſdom, 
power, and love ſhould produce ſentient 
and intelligent beings, without impreſſ- 


ing on the eſſence of their nature an 


mſatiate and unextinguiſhable ardour to 
be re-umited at laſt to Him as their ſu- 
; preme 


1 3 1 


preme felicity, is as abſurd as to n 


of his being and exiſtence. No ſentient 


and intelligent being ever was without a 


longing after happineſs; it is a radical 


principle in their nature; and though the 
means of obtaining it may be miſtaken 


or unknown, yet it can conſiſt only in 
this re- union. But as ſenſibility and in- 
telligence muſt by their nature and eſ- 


ſence be free, and conſequently labile, 
they may degenerate, and by habit ac- 
quire a ſecond nature oppoſite to this 
implanted bias: ſo long as this contrary 


habitual, and foreign tendency laſts, ſo 


long muſt their unhappineſs and tor- 
tures continue; like the chill and cold 
in comets whilſt in that part of their 
orbit moſt diſtant from the ſun. 

It is not improbable, but rather con- 
ſonant to the univerſal analogy of nature, 
— that 
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5 | fel 

_ that the ſeveral planets of our ſyſtem | 7 

and their ſatellites are receptacles of the by 

ſeveral orders and degrees of lapſed ſpirits. gr 

That ſome of them are darker and leſs. th: 
comfortable than others is. undoubtedz, no 

and there is great reaſon to believe they att 
1 were not deſigned for eternal duration. th 
N Judging from that we inhabit, we may 2 
conclude they are all framed with an BW _- 

equal degree of propriety for the pur- 6 


poſes of correcting and amending fallen- 
creatures. We can by no means ſup- 


poſe them, in their preſent ſituation, the bes 
ſeats of happineſs, or permanent abodes 
ö for perfect and glorified intelligences; 9 
[ and both philoſophy. and revelation ſeem 90 
| to confirm the ſuppoſition, that our b 
ö whole ſyſtem was deſigned by its Creator * 
f to laſt only fo long as is required for the t 
i probation, purification, and exptation of i +L 
that infinite multitude of ſpirits Which 
felb 


11 


fell from their original purity; ; Whilſt at 
the ſame time it is progreſſively, and 


by general laws, verging towards ſome 
grand cataſtrophe. Aſtronomers aſſert, 


that the preſent ſtate of our ſyſtem can- 


not be of long continuance; as the ſolar 


attraction muſt neceſſarily prevail over 
the projectile force of the celeſtial bo- 
dies, and all the comets, and the planets 
with their ſatellites, will at laſt be ab- 
ſorbed, and ſwallowed up in the ſun. 


As the planets of this ſyſtem appear 


do be different abodes ſuited to the 
progreſſive probation of lapſed ſpirits, 


comets, from the extremes of heat and 
cold, of light and darkneſs, occaſioned 
by the excentricity of their orbits, ſeem 


to be appropriated for the reception of 


thoſe who continue impenitent, after 


having experienced the rigorous and 


gloomy 
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gloomy climate, and tedious years of 
the ultimate planet Saturn. The boldeſt 
and moſt hardened of the rebellious 
angels, not being intitled to the lenity 


ſhewn to thoſe who had perhaps been 


ſeduced by them, were not permitted to 
ſhare i in this progrefſive probation, and 
chance for the recovery of their happi- 
nels, but were doomed to a place of 
greater torment; from whence they are 

permitted to iſſue, without finding there- 
by any alleviations to their ſufferings, to 
tempt mankind, and to endeavour to 


gain them for their aſſociates. Their 


efforts however will probably be in vain; 
for every lapſed ſpirit placed in theſe 


different ſtates of probation, will after a 


time, agreeable to the will of Him to 


whom a thouſand years are but a day, 


be re-eſtabliſhed in their native felicity: 
_—and- 


P! 


. [ 47 ] 
and it is not impoſſible that the demons 
themſelves (for the goodneſs of God is 
inexhauſtible) after having performed the 
work they were employed in, will by 
ſome means or other be W and re- 
ſtored. 1 
When the Super of the ces de- 
praved body had totally extinguiſhed in 
mankind that deſire after a re-union 
with the Fountain of Goodneſs, which 
was originally implanted in their ſpiritual 
nature, and all remembrance of their 
heavenly extraction was loſt ; when ig- 
norance and idolatry had alſo ſpread 
their empire over the univerſe, the Al- 
mighty Being permitted one of the moſt 
exalted of the lapſed intelligences, who 


approached the neareſt to hisown perfec- 


tion and purity, to take upon him the 
human nature, that he might endea- 
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freedom, to revive their moral attributes; 
and to awaken in them that deſire after 


. 2 renovation of their purity and peace, 
which is the firſt ſtep towards its accom- 
pliſhment. At the ſame time he would 


be enabled to acquire a perfect. know- 
ledge of the depravity annexed to the 


Fall, the ſtrength of. thoſe temptations 
: mortals are continually expoſed to, and 


the pungency of their ſuffering ; that the 


Supreme Good might make greater al. 
lowances for their failings, or puniſh 
with greater ſeverity their impenitence: 
for thoſe pure ſpirits, and even the Al- 
mighty himſelf, muſt be inſenſible to pain 
or ſin, and conſequently incapable of judg- 
ing with preciſion (if I may be allowed 
the bold expreſſion) of the diſagreeable 
ſenſations that ariſe from the firſt, or 


= EW 
the almoſt irreſiſtible incitements of the 
latter. This voluntary offer of the moſt 
perfect of created beings was alſo» ac- 
cepted by the Higheſt, as a propitiation 
for the ſins and errors of all the fallen 
intelligences. As by his ſufferings he 
became perfectly ſenfible of the unhap- 
pineſs of mankind, ſo by ſubmitting to 
a ſhameful death, which he had not 
merited by any tranſgreſſions of his 
own, he made atonement for the ſins 
of the human race, ſhortened the 
duration of their baniſhment, and re- 
conciled the juſtice of the Great Sove- 
reign of the univerſe with his mercy. 
When God thtended to bring creatures, 
into being, he could not chuſe but make 
them (as before obſerved) after the moſt 
perfe& model ; he therefore ſtamped his 
own image on all his works: being by 
3 . 


1 


his means miniatures of the Deity; 
they muſt neceſſarily bear a reſemblance 
to him and to one another. This re- 
ſemblance or analogy runs through the 
- whole ſcale of beings; every being be. 
ſides its peculiar and diſtinguiſhing qua · 
lity, whereby it is determined to this 
or that particular order, has the pre- 


- eminence of all below it; and is poſ- 
ſeſſed of thoſe: qualities that are to be 


found in any of the inferior orders. 
"Theſe different ranks of beings being 


- diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective quali- 


ties, their firſt term of this infinite ſcale | 
will be ſimple exiſtence ; the addition 


of another quality will conſtitute the ſe- 
. cond term or order; of two qualities 


the third term, and ſo on: whence, -the 
number of qualities with which any be- 
ing is endowed, will determine its place 
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in this ſcale, and ſhew its diſtance from 
dhe firſt term. Beſides this difference in 

the ſeveral orders of beings, there is alſo 

2 diverſity among thoſe of the ſame or- 

der, which proceeds from their poſſeſſing 
ſome of the common qualities in a more 
or leſs degree. 
| As God-can have but one a in ; 
all his productions, every ſyſtem of be- 
ings will reſemble all other ſyſtems, and 
each will be a copy of the whole crea- 
tion; the material world will be a tran- 


ſcript of the ſpiritual, and the laws and 


- ceconomy of the one will be analagous 
to, and correſpond with, thoſe of the 
other. Of this. general analogy between 
ſpiritual and material ſyſtems there are 
many traces conſpicuous to a diſcerning 
and contemplative philoſopher. An in- 
ſtance Preſents itſelf in the ſimilitude 
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ns 
which our ſolar ſyſtem, as now diſor- 
dered, bears to the lapſed intelligences 
that inhabit it. In the centre of this 
ſyſtem ; is placed the ſun, a bright and 
tively image of the Deity, his material 
inanimate miniature; the planets and 
other celeſtial orbs, revolving about it 
at their reſpective diſtances, and per- 
forming their revolutions in different 
perods of time, repreſent the ſeveral or- 
ders of fallen ſpirits, the different de- 
grees of their lapfe, and the duration 
and continuance of their probatory ſtate. 
This glorious body the ſun infinitely 
furpaſſcs all the other orbs in magnitude 
and luſtre: they are no more,” when 
compared to it, than points in the cit. 


cumference of a circle; nor have they 8 
ahy brightneſs of their own, it being all 


derived from the ſun, and they are more or 


Tels : 
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leſs luminous according to their diſtance. 


1 hus, but in an infinitely greater de- 


gree, does the Great Firſt Cauſe ſurpaſs 


in perfection and glory the moſt per- 


fect and glorious of his creatures; and 
as the planets receive from the ſan all 


their ſupport, fo from the great Foun- 
tain of Goodneſs do all created beings 


derive their exiſtence and happineſs, 
= The ſun's attraction extends to the re- 
moteſt part of the ſyſtem ; by it the 
planets are retained i in their orbits, and 


kept from flying off in the tangent, to 


which their projectile force gives them 


a conſtant tendency: ſhould the ſun's 


attraction ceaſe but for a moment the 


whole ſyſtem would fall into diſorder, 
and be irrecoverably ruined. Similar 


to this attraction is the Love of God; 
which continually operates upon all 
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( 1 
created intelligences, and* powerfully 
folicits them to a nearer approach, and 
reſemblance to. himſelf. Its influence is 
conſtant and invariable; ; and was it pol- 
fible that it could have the leaſt inter- 
'miſſion,. the whole creation would be 2 
ſcene of anarchy and confuſſon. 
As an infinitely rational and perfect 
being could poſſibly have no other pat · 
tern or model than himſelf for his works 
of creation at firſt, ſo it is contradictory 
to reaſon and analogy, that he ſhould 
create ſentient and intelligent beings to 
ſuffer merely through caprice or male- 
volence; their. ſufferings. muſt be the 
conſequence of ſome voluntary tranſꝑreſ- 
ſions, and the punifhment they now un- 
dergo muſt be for ſome wiſe and benef- 
cent end: after repeated and progreſſive 
purifications, there is no doubt there. 
| dre 


1 8 
fore but they will recover their native 
purity and perfection, and, through the 
merits and ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, 
find their. puniſhment. only temporary, 
which otherwiſe, from the nature of the 
offence, and the claims of eternal juſtice, . 
muſt have been everlaſting. . (oh; 
The: ſpiritual | body and immaterial” 
ſpirit, thus. craſted over with clay, may 
for their progreſſive purification be an 
infinite time in. developing their natural 
powers, and in. acquiring their. moral 
ones: the thinner and lighter 1 the cruſt: 
on the etherial vehicle is, the. more 
readily will theſ& purpoſes: be-anſwered, . 
and the neceſſary ſufferings leſſened ; the 
miſeries of the.preſent ſtate of our.exiſt- | 
ence will of courſe. be fewer and leſs in- 
tenſe; and the total difengagement of . 
the ſpiritual inhabitant front its prifor.2 


de more eaſy and perfect. 85 
D 4 From 
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From this repreſentation of the ſtate 
and progreſs of intelligent beings, it 
appears, that the natural powers of the 
ſoul, as to their eſſence, are, and will 
be, in every ſtate through which they 
may. paſs, radically and invariably the 


_ ſame, however their exertion might be 


reftrained by the matter with which 
they are incompaſſed: conſequently all 


our acquired knowledge is but re- 
membrance; all our culture, ſtudy, la- 


bour, and attempts to perfect our na- 
tural powers terminate only in melting 
away thoſe cruſtaceous particles that 
clog them; by whieh means the ſpiritual 
body becomes more pliant and ſupple, 


and more at liberty to extend and exert 


itſelf. Our ideas of God and virtue, of 
moral good and evil, are alſo, by the 
ſame mode of reaſoning, innate, not ac- 
8 


id 
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quired ; exiſting in the ſoul, they are 


only called forth by ſtudy and reflection; 
and our nn is not implanted, 
but recovered. 

Theſe are the heads of a (ike of 
religion, or rather a commentary on 
Chriſtianity, drawn up with great in- 


genuity, good ſenſe, and philoſophic 
diſcrimination by Doctor Cheynẽ; for 
a more enlarged account of which I re- 


fer my reader to his Eſſay on Regimen. 
As they are there given in a diffuſe man- 
ner, I have endeavoured to conſolidate 


them, and. have ſelected ſuch as are ne- 
eeſſary to my preſent purpoſe. That 


the hypotheſes contained in it are not 
chimerical, or the offspring only of the 
writer's imagination, the following cor- 


roborations from the works of Plato 
clearly demonſtrate, 
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expreſſes himſelf nearly in the ſame man- 
ner as the author of the. preceding ſyf. 

tem has done. He divides nature into 
two parts; ſpirit which acts, and mat- 
ter upon which it acts: he calls the 
ſpirit which acts, .2 being, £ eternal, in- 
finite, good, and immutable, which hath: 
neither beginning nor end, but is ever 


1 
That divine philoſopher, treating of 
the diſtinction between ſpirit and matter?, . 


the ſame: he terms matter a maſs with · 
-out form, which is always ready to he 


produced, and never exiſts. 


The ſuppoſition in the 9 ' 


pages, that human beings conſiſt of 
three diſtinct parts, che ſpirit or emana- 

tion of the Peity, the glorious celeſtial 
vehicle or body with which. it. was firſt 
cloathed, and the mortal frame in which . | 


In Timavs 


it: 
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it is -now- encaſed; is exactly ſimilar to 
the opinion of Plato; who deſcribes 
the ſoul as a ſubſtance that participates 
of the inviſible ſubſtance; that is, a 
compoſition of the firſt matter and of 
the univerſal ſpirit; whieh he further 
explains by ſaying, that matter is a me- 
dium which contains an immortal, im- 
material, and conſequently” indiviſible 
er ppirit, and alſo mam 
te 1 hee 
ci As St. Faul attributes a diſtin glory: 
dio. each of the heavenly bodies, ſo Plato- 
8 gays, that God, who deſigned to form 
fi the world as perfect as poſſible, gave it 
| a ſoul, which governs, and preſerves 
harmony in it, notwithſtanding the con- 
= ſtant diſcord of the elements; he there- 
dere calls the world a God, but a God 
of * In his Philcb, 


that 
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that is created and difloluble. He 


likewiſe ſays, that the Almighty Being 
created the world according to that 
eternal pattern which he had conceived 


in himſelf; as an able workman has in 


his head the whole diſpoſition and form 
of his work before he begins it: after 
the like manner God in creating the 
world only executed that eternal idea he 


had conceived of it; for the world and 


all that it contains exiſted intelligibly in 


God *, before it exiſted really in nature; 


there- 


* The wiſe men of all ages ſeem to agree in 
their opinions relative to the origin of nature: 
they believed. that all things proceeded from 
God, and will at length return, and reſolve 
themſelves into him. Zoroaſter the prince and 


chief of the Eaſtern Magi, Hermes the cele- 
brated philoſopher of the Egyptians, Orpheus, 
Linus, Muſeus, and Pythagoras, among the 


Grecians, all appear to have held ſimilar tenets, 
which were founded on ſtill more ancient tradi- 


tions. But, as if they had been fearful of vio- 
lating the  modefty of truth by expoſing her 


charms 


7+ J 


therefore it muſt have been originally 
perfect. f 


charms to vulgar eyes, * drew 3 veil c over 
her face, and expreſſed themſelves in ſymboli- 
cal and figurative forms of language, intelligible 
only to the learned and inquiſitive. From 
amidft the intricacies and myſtical nonſenſe of 
the Jewiſh Cabala ſome great truths, or near 
approaches to truth, may allo with care and at- 
tention be extracted. The principal doctrines 


contained in them are theſe, that all things are 


emanations of the Firſt Cauſe that whatever 
fiows from another muſt have had a pre- exiſtence, 
though perhaps. under another ſpecies or form 

that all things will be reſtored to their primitive 
ſtate, or retracted into the Firſt Being—that 
there was always the ſame quantity'of being in 
the univerſe, whether it be in a created or un- 


created condition; when it was in an uncreated 


or antemundane tate, God was ſimply all things; 
but when the world was crexted, the degree or 
meaſure of being was not increaſed, God only ex- 
plained and unfolded himſelf by emanations and 
effluxes from the higheſt to the loweſt, by which 
means the different forms and orders of created 


things are conſtituted. Mention is therefore of- 


ten made uſe of amo: ng their myſtical terms, of 
vacuums, of veſſels and little repoſitories for the 
reception of theſe emanations, and of the effluent 


beams and canals through which they run and 


are propagated, till at lait God draws back, and 


| re-afſumes theſe rays, the external world p eriſhes, 


and all things again become God. 
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In · another place + he ſays, that Go 


-created at once the ſouls of all man. 


ind who were to live in all ages of the 
world, and that he diſtributed them into 

all the celeſtial ſpheres, teaching them 
the nature of all things, and giving them 


Mis eternal laws. He alſo makes the 


Daughter of Neceſſity thus addreſs them 
before they entered into their preſent 


. earthly habitations; Oh!] mortal 
-Jouls, here is the beginning of a new 
period of life; you are going to ani- 

mate bodies that are deſtined to death.“ 


From this creation of ſouls before their 


Hoodies he draws his opinion of a remi- 
niſcence, or the power of remembering: 
for if (he ſays) the ſoul exiſted before 
the body, it muſt have had in it all no- 
tions; and conſequently all that we learn 


I + In his Tenth Book of Laws. og 
through 


[3 ] 


through the courſs of our life, is on 
the remembrance of what we had qe 


gotten. 
From the union of foul 2 1 body; 


he ſays, the paſſions and ſenſations re- 


ſult, When the ſoul is miſtreſs ſhe 
leads a life of temperance and juſtice; 
and when ſhe leaves the body, returns 
do the ſtar to which the was formerly 
E . affigned : but hen ſhe becomes a ſlave, 
and plunges herſelf into all forts of cor- 
ruption, ſhe ſuffers 'a puniſhment ten- 
fold more than all her pollutions and 
impurities; and, after a thouſand years, 
has a liberty to chuſe what kind of life 
ſhe likes beſt: if the {till chuſes to live 
irregularly, ſhe goes to animate beaſts: 
that is, ſhe becomes from day to day 
more vile and vicious; which continues, 
till at laſt ſhe comes to Ns... the 

* mpire 


be: 


E ] 

Empire of Reaſon ; follows this guide, 
which 1s given her; and, by purging 
herſelf from all pollution of the elements, 
returns to her firſt ſtate. 7 

From the ſame ſource he draws the 
origin of falſe opinions, errors, and all 
the follies of mankind. He ſays, that 
when the ſoul is, as it were, deluged by 
the torrent of matter, it can no longer 
diſtinguiſh truth; becauſe objects ap- 
pear inverted. When ſhe moderates the 
courſe of this torrent, ſo that reaſon is 
not ſurmounted, or obſcured by the 
miſts of paſſion, ſhe then ſees all things 
as they really are; and, being fortified 
by ſtudy and experience, penetrates their 
cauſes, and by this means arrives at true 
knowledge and perfect health; at leaft 
as much of either as is attainable in this 
life. 

He 


1 
He maintains“ as a moſt certain truth, 
that as there is an infinite number of 
good angels in the heavens (that is, in 
the air) ſo there is alſo a multitude of 
of evil ones, that are continually ſeek- 
ing to do miſchief to mankind. Seeing 
we are agreed, ſays he, that the air is 
filled with good and bad Genii, which 
are entirely oppoſite to each other, this 
occaſions an immortal combat, and re- 
quires a conſtant attention on our part: 
the gods and the good angels are ready 
to help us, for we are their poſſeſſion. 
| Plato's ideas of God, as we find them 
ſcattered throughout his works, are ex- 
actly conſonant to thoſe in the foregoing 
ſyſtem. God, he ſays, is one eternal, 
immutable, incomprehenſible being: 
who created and diſpoſed all things by 


* In his Tenth Book of 10 | 


E. his 


1 
| >) Wiſdom; who maintains all things 
by his Providence; who is in all Places, 


and no place can contain him. He 


further deſcribes him as all things, and 
yet he is none of thoſe things which 


have received their being from him; | 


for he is greater than eſſence itſelf, He 


ſees all things, knows all things, and pene- 
trates the moſt ſecret thoughts; he fills the 


capacity of the deeps, and the immenſity 
of the heavens; whilſt all knowledge, 
good, virtue, light, and life are only in 
him and are himſelf. He is at the ſame 
time infinitely good, and infinitely juſt. 


He loves mankind with a ſingular affec- 
tion, and created them only to render 


them happy: but, as he is holineſs and 
juſtice itſelf, he makes none happy but 
thoſe who reſemble him in righteouſneſs 


and holineſs; and 3 thoſe who 
have 
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have corrupted the ſacred character he 


had impreſſed on them by 
them after his own image. 
Convinced alſo of the impoſſibility of 


acquiring any knowledge relative to the 
inviſible world, or of tracing thoſe great 
traths he has advanced, but by ana- 
logy (the method purſued in the pre- 
ceding plan) Plato recommends the 
cultivation of it as the only effectual 
way of fathoming the ſecrets of nature: 
he cke that, ſince we are 


but men, we cannot hope to gain a 
perfect knowledge of them; all that 
the moſt penetrating can do, he ſays, 


Though this definition of the being and at- 
t:ibutes of God, and ſeveral others herein, may 
have been omitted, as being acknowledged and 
indiſputable truths, yet as they ſerve as proofs of 
the rationability of the foregoing ſyſtem, on the 
eſtabliſhment of which all my arguments and 


allertions depend, they cannot be eſteemed un- 


neceſſary or impertinent. 
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is to find out probabilities, and to ar- 


f 
gue from them; pure and ſimple truths p 
being only known to God, who alone P 


can diſcover them to men. 
. 'By comparing the tenets of Plato with 
ts foregoing co. jectures, we ſee that this 
divine philoſopher confirms every one of 
them, except that of an atonement ne- 
ceſſary to be made for the ſins of man- 
kind; that important truth was -re- 
ſerved for a future diſcovery, to be 
-made by the heavenly Meſſenger, who 
was himſelf to become the propitiation; 
that it might be ſaid with truth, that 
life and immortality was brought perfectiy 
to light by Jeſus Chriſt,” In every other 
point, viz. the nature and attributes of 
God, and of intelligent ſpirits the ori- n 
ginal formation of the human ſoul—its _ 
eſſential qualities its pre-exiſtence in WM fett 

ſome 


. 
ſome other ſphere — its incruſtation in ĩts 
4 preſent mortal body — the limitation of 
z its puniſhment—and its final reſtoration - 
to its original happineſs; in all theſe 
his ſentiments. coincide with the. preced- 
? ing philoſophical diſquiſitions. 

Many other antient philoſophers, as 
vwell as many modern writers, were fur- 
ther confirmations neceſſary, or, would 


5 the limits of this treatiſe permit, may be 
; brought to corroborate the ſuppoſition, . 
: ' that the fall of man took place in ſome - 


* prior ſtate of exiſtence. Mr. Pope ſays, . 
| in one of his Ethic Epiſtles, 


The faul uneaſy and conſin'd PIE how, = 
Reſts and expatiates on à life to come. 


Þ his poet could not with any propriety 
term a place in which a being had never 
vet reſided its ome; the word never being 
E 2; - 8 


„ 


made uſe of but to denote an aſuah place 
of reſidence: had there been a neceſſity 
for his purſuing the thought, we pro- 
bably ſhould have found the opinion of 
a prior exiſtence to make part of his re-. 


ligious creed; eſpecially as in another 


place, by the following lines, he ſup- 


poſes a fall to have happened anon 


ſome of the heavenly powers : 


Aſpiring to be gods if angels fell, 
Aſpiring to be angels men rebel. 

Our immortal Shakeſpeare, to whom 
all the intricacies of nature, as well as of 
the human mind, were explicable and 
familiar, ſeems in ſeveral places to ſup- 
port this doctrine; one only, however, 
will my purpoſe permit me to quote. 
In his excellent play of Meaſure for 
Meaſure * he makes Ifabella ſay, when 


Act II. Scene the 5th, Fol, 40. - 
1 1C- 


2 


27 Wy 


ſhe intreats Angelo to ſpare her Bro- 


ther's life, Why! all the ſouls that 
were, were forfeit once.“ To which 
Dr. Warburton ſubjoins a note by way 


of explanation, wherein he ſays, J have 


changed were to are, becauſe the expreſ- 
ſion in the text is falſe divinity.” And: 


on which Mrs. Griffith, in The Mo- 


rality of Shakeſpeare's drama illuſtra- 
ted,” makes this further remark * : <« I. 
tremble at venturing to differ from ſo 


learned a judge in-matters of theology ; 


but are we not taught, that the Re- 
demption had releaſed the Forfeit? We 
were then- brought within the pale, at. 
leaſt, of ſalvation, which the Orthodoxy: 
ſays we were not before; and a- ſecond 
forfeit, I ſhould therefore ſuppoſe, to be 
the conſequence of our own tran gras: 


* Fol. 40. 
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LF 
and not that of our firſt parents.” With 
all due fubmiſſion likewiſe to fo great a 
Judge in theological matters, would not 
the ſuppoſition of a pre-exiſtence render 
that paſiage much more comprehenſible, 
than the interpretation given it by the 


ingenious writer of the remark? All 


ſouls that have already exiſted in this 
Rate, as well as thoſe which ſhall inhabit 
thofe earthly vehicles yet to be created, 
are ſuppoſed by Chriſtians, agreeable to 


the common explication-of the tenet, to 
have incurred the guilt of original ſin; 


therefore Shakeſpeare, who always mark- 


ed his language ſo ſtrongly, would cer- 
tainly have made uſe of a more explicit. 
mode of expreſſion had this been his. 
meaning: but if we conſider it as re- 
ferring to a pre- exiſtent ſtate, then he- 
juſtly and emphatically ſays, „all fouls 


that 


( 233 } 


that were; were forfeit once; that is, 
all the fouls: which vere deſigned by 
the Great Author of Nature to animate 
bodies here, were forfeit ance; they had 
forfeited the favour and immediate pro- 
tection of their pure and perfect Maker, 
in conſequence of ſome tranſgreffions, 
and therefore a IRA became ne · 
ceſſary. 
Milton, in his Paradiſe Loſt, acl. 
the Fall to thofe lapſed intelligences 
now termed Demons ; and ſuppoſes the 
_ conſequences of their degradation irre- 
coverable and everlaſting : at the fame 
time he concludes, that the human race 
were created to ſupply. the deficiency 
cauſed by the expulſion of fuch a nu- 
merous hoſt of rebellious angels: and, 
ſtill following the Moſaical account, he 


imagines, that this globe was formed for 
the 


E 1 
the abode of the new- made man, the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars being created 
merely as lights in the firmament of 
heaven, to. divide the day: from the 
night, and to give light upon the earth. 
That this account is erroneous and un- 
philoſophical in ſome parts of it, is very 
conſpicuous to every contemplative ob- 
ſerver. By the improvements made in 
aſtonomy we are enabled to ſuppoſe, 
with a degree of probability which falls 
but little ſhort of certainty, that our 
whole ſyſtem was created at the ſame time; ; 
the regularity that appears throughout 
every part of it, the proportionate diſ- 
tance of each planet from the centre, 
and from one another, and the increaſ- 
ing circumference of their orbits, de- 
monſtrate, that had either of them at 
any time been wanting, a chaſm muſt. 
3 


1 | 
have appeared; and that ſymmetry which 
runs through all the works of the Great 
Creator would then have been imperfect. 
The account of the Lapſe as given by 
Moſes (if the books imputed to that 
great lawgiver were really written by 
him, which has been diſputed) might 
be allegorical, or a literal, natural, and 
material meaning, ſuited to the capaci- 
ties and Aiſpolitigns of the people he 
was ſet over, relative to a divine and 
ſpiritual tranſaction imperfectiy handed 
down by tradition. 

To thoſe who are accuſtomed to doubt 
of every propoſition that is not made clear 
and palpable to their ſenſes, the foregoing 
ſyſtem will appear an incoherent enthu- 
ſiaſtic rhapſody ; but by the ſincerely 
pious and well-meaning, ſuch as are de- 
firous of bringing the inexplicable parts 


of, 


EE 


of Revelation within the limits: of their 
comprehenſion, and would wiſh © to give 


an anſwer to every man that aſketh a 


reafon of the Hope that is in them, 
the intention will I doubt not be ac- 


cepted, and the errors excuſed. Un- 
erring evidence, irrefragable demonſtra- 


tion, abſolute certainty, would interfere. 


with the moral acquirements of humili- 
ty, dependence, refignation, faith, and 


truſt ; and conſequently deſtroy all me- 
rit, gratitude, and love. What faith or 


merit is there in believing the Problems 
of Euclid? Demonſtration and certainty 
exclude choice, election, and preference; 
our immaterial principle would then be 
as paſſive as our material, whilft Hope 
and Faith would be totally fuppreffed. 


It is therefore by probability, analogy, 


final cauſes, or Revelation alone, that 
pro- 


LR} - 

proper evidence can be drawn to pro- 
duce Faith, or to give a merit, choice, 
and preference to the actions of finite, 
lapſed, and dependent creatures. The 
whole preſent ſcene of Frovidence, the 
darkneſs, obſcurity, and apparent de- 
formity in the works of a wiſe and good 
Being, with the intricacies of Revela- 
tion, ſeem only contrived and calculated 
to preſerve the natural powers of man, 
and at the ſame time to harmonize with 
the divine attributes, during their neceſ- 
ſary purification. Freedom of choice in 
all intelligent beings to do good or evil, 
pre- exiſtence abuſed, and progreſſive 
univerſal reſtoration well explained, will 
remove all difficulties and obſcurities in 
Nature, Providence, and Revelation. 
The inferences I would draw from the 
foregoing concluſions are theſe. As it thus 
; ap- 


11 


appears, that all ſentient and intelligent 
beings are formed for happineſs, and as an 
inſtinct implanted in their natures impels 
them to ſeek it by every poſſible means, 


the firſt care of mortals ſhould be to 


ſearch with unremitted ardour after that | 


which is real and ſubſtantial. Towards 


this it is neceſſary, that they do not con- 
fine their attention to the preſent mo- 


mentary period of their exiſtence, but 
take in the whole extent of their being, 
from the moſt diſtant beginning to the 
moſt advanced ſtages of it, It has al- 
ready been proved, as far as it will ad- 
mit of proof, that the human ſ pirit came 
from the hands of its Creator pure, 
happy, and immortal; an emanation of 
himſelf: that it was originally lodged 
in an inconceiveable glorious vehicle or 
2 but being neceſſarily left free and 


un- 


79! 
unfettered as to its will, and expoſed 
to certain trials for the confirmation and 
eſtabliſhment of its purity, it fell, and 
forfeited its original ſplendour and hap- 
pineſs: from that time the ſplendid ve- 
hicle to which it was inſeparably united, 
gradually loſt its beauty, and the moral 
attributes with which it had been en- 
dowed became more and more fettered 
and ſuppreſſed; till they both found 
their exiſtence renewed on this planet, 
and being incloſed in a mortal body, 
acquired their preſent confined And 
wretched condition.. 

The ſoul, however, diſſatisfied wh 
its ſituation, as a faint remembrance of 
1ts original happineſs, will ſometimes 
break through the gloom which enve- 
lopes its divine faculties, ſtill retains a 
longing after it; but through the preſent 
y de- 


"x 80 5 


depravity of its nature, blind ty wanders 


in the ſearch, and chaſes a fantom in- 


ſtead of the reality. It is to revelation, 


and to true philoſophy which clears 
away the apparent-intricacies of revealed 


religion and enforces it, that mankind 
muſt have recourſe for the attainment 
of that ſubſtantial Knowledge which 
will enable them to diſcover the fallacy, 
and to diſtinguiſh between the deluſions 
of ſenſe and real happinels, Or rather, 
for inſtruction how to recover that feli- 
city which was originally annexed to 
their nature; for it is not to be found 
in this planet, though we ſometimes flat- 
ter ourſelves we have got poſſeſſion ot 


it: like an ignis fatuus it is always ata 
little diſtance before us, never- within our 


reach. The ſhorteſt and readieſt way to 


do this, is to endeavour with the utmoſt I 


vigour 


vigour and the ſtrongeſt efforts of our 
ſpiritual nature to recover the moral 


powers of the ſoul, defaced and cancel- 
led by the lapſe, which are juſtice, good- 
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neſs, and truth; or, in the language of 
chriſtianity, faith, hope, and charity. 
It might be objected to theſe philo- 
phic diſquiſitions, that they are vain and 
unneceſſary, as every thing needful to 
ſalvation is revealed in the holy ſcrip- 
tures; but all that is diſcloſed in them 
of theſe great truths, of paſt and future 
ſtates, is general, indeterminate, and 
indefinite; greater preciſion is promiſed 
only on our advancement and progreſs: 
He that doth the will of my F ather,“ 
ſays our Saviour, ſhall know of my doc- 
trine. Our firſt leſſon therefrom is juſt 
what is neceſſary to begin our return; 
the knowledge of more truths and greater 
preciſion, 
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preciſion, is to be the reward of our 
progreſs: the next immediate ſtep, the 
incumbent duties of the next hour or 


day, we are not left ignorant of; this 
is all that is neceſſary; the reſt is wiſely 
put out of our reach till we advance 
that ſtep, and when we come to a pro- 


per diſpoſition of mind for the Know- 6 
ledge of more exalted truths, they will 


pe diſcloſed to us, and we ſhall then ad- 
mire the wiſdom of our Heavenly Teach- 
er, for having concealed from us what 
would have taken off our attention at 
the time from more important concerns. 
We may there learn ſufficient to animate 
and encourage us in our probatory ſtate, 
and if we are ignorant, it is becauſe our 
minds are not properly diſpoſed to be- 
nefit by the acquiſition. Notwithſtand- 
ing this efficacy of the ſacred writings 

on 


On 


LB; 


on the minds of thoſe who. diligently 


fearch them, yet if the ſtudy of philo- 


ſophy ſerves to elucidate the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, and by that means they 
are made more intelligible to thoſe who 
doubt or diſbelieve, or if it tends to ſtore 


the minds of the ſincere profeſſors of it 


with rational faith and well-founded 


hope, and haſtens their progreſs in the 


acquifition of more important ' truths 
than are there revealed, it is not only 
allowable, but worthy of encourage- 
.ment. 

The following elucidations of ſome of 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity, which ap- 
pear diſcordant to the ideas we would 
wiſh to form of the great firſt Cauſe, 
will prove at once the utility of the fore- 
going conjectures and the truth of them. 
According to this ſyſtem, our Almighty 
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Creator is 11 uppoſed to have created man- 


kind, or at leaſt che ſpirits by which 
they are actuated, perfect, happy, and 


immortal; chat they are neither poſſeſſed 
of perfection, happineſs, or immortality 
at preſent is but too certain. Whether 
this great alteration was effected by the | 


frailty of our firſt parents, who yielding 


to the ſuggeſtions of a ſubtle fiend, 
whoſe arts and guile, it was almoſt im- 
poſſible for them to withſtand, eat of the 


forbidden tree, and by their. diſobedi- 


ence entailed innumerable miſeries, with 


mortality, on their deſcendents; or whe- 


ther it was brought about by the gradual 
defection of myriads of angelic beings, 
who having rebelled againſt the Sove- 
reign of the Univerſe, are now placed 


on this and the other orbs of our plane- 


tary ſyſtem, as ſtates, of probation and 


expiation, 


L 85 J 


expiation, and who after a certain time, 


having recovered their native purity by 


the chaſtiſements they have received, 


will be at laſt reſtored to their original 


I happineſs and'glory, I leave to the judg- 


ment of my readers. If the former be 
allowed, and ſuch multitudes are ſup- 
poſed to ſuffer from the errors of their 
progenitors (for many labour under a 


load of natural evils before they are 


capable of ſinning) the declaration * of 


our Saviour © that ſtraight is the gate 


and narrow is the way which leads © 


life, and few there be that find it,” 

ſhocking to humanity; and cet us 
to look on our Great Creator, .not as 
a juſt and merciful father, but as a cruel 
and vindictive tyrant, who wantonly, and 
to gratify his malevolence, brought crea- 


Matthew 7th Chap. IIth verſe. 
F323. | tures 
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wres into being to make them miſerable; 


but if the latter ſuppoſition is allowed, 


if we may conclude that God created, 
mankind to be finally happy, and that 
after ſome temporary ſufferings,. their. 


penitence being awakened by the differ- 
ent ſtages of puniſhment through which. 


they paſs, will be accepted, and that not- 


withſtanding their tranſgreſſions, they 
will beat length reſtored to their priſtine 


felicity, the denunciation loſes much of 


its terror: very few. comparatively may 


beg n their progreſs towards this re- union 


from hence; very few may find the miſe- 
ries of this ſtate ſufficient to awaken in 


them a ſenſe of their depravity, or to 


arouſe that longing after their former 


purity which is implanted in every 


breaſt; further and more intenſe puniſh-. 


ment * be neceſſary for theſe pur- 
_ poles 3; 


1 
poſes ; but though they may be termed 


eternal when compared with their pre- 


ſent point of exiſtence, yet there is the 


greatelt probability that they will ſome 


time or other end. . 5 


The threatenings likewiſe frequently 
denounced by the Divine Author of 
C hriſtianity againſt the rich and great, 
with his aſſertion * That it is eaſier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven,” a doctrine to 


which we give our aſſent. with ſo much 


reluctance, is. hereby. explained,. and: 


rendered conſonant to the rules of juſtice. 


By the ſuppoſition that all mankind: 


have erred, and are here under the diſ- 
pleaſure of their heavenly Father, ſuffer- 
ings of ſome kind or other are neceſſary 
for their reſtoration ; and as the rich and. 
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great are more exempted by their fitug- 
tion from the evils of this life than the 


poor and needy, or, if they meet with 


afflict ions, as all do in ſome degree, find 
means by a conſtant round of pleaſure 


and diſſipation to prevent their purify- 


ing effects, with truth was the _ | 


{evere declaration made. 

In a mind duly cultivated, the miſe- 
ries and ſufferings of life excite an 
anxious deſire to know if there be any 
poſſible means of being freed from them 


at laſt; and if there be any rationaÞ 
and probable way to ſecure, after this 


mode of exiſtence is at an end, fome 
ſtate of being more tolerable and. 


happy. This is the ſituation the great 
ſource of wiſdom and goodneſs intends, 
by his wife ceconomy, to bring the minds 


of his fallen creatures into; as in ſuch 
di 


E 1 

4 diſpoſition they will ſooner or later be 
induced to enquire into the truths of 
revelation, and to ſay in the language 
of holy writ, „Lord, what ſhall we 
do to be ſaved ?? Thus the unavoidable 
pains and miſeries annexed to human 
nature, may be turned into bleſſings, 
and eſteemed, as they really are, mer- 
_ cies and fatherly corrections; for if pro- 

perly, improved they loſe their ſtings, 
and — righteouſneſs, peace, and 
joy. But as conſtant diſſipation and an 
uncontrouled indulgence of the paſſions, 
which the opulent and powerful are more 


particularly enabled by their affluence to 


purſue, take off the attention from 
this important concern, and center it 
only on the preſent moment, regardleſs. 
of futurity, the admonitions affixed to 


pain and troubles loſe their efficacy; 


and 
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as it now ſtands, contradictory to reaſon 
and common ſenſe. That an infinitely 


I 

and inſtead of yielding the fruits juſt 
deſcribed, they retain only their corro- 
five qualities. An increaſe of miſery, 
and a longer duration of it in the nexr 
progreſſive ſtate, will probably accom- 
Pliſh what the poſſeſſion of thoſe things 
which are now falſely eſteemed the great- 
eſt good has here prevented. 

The atonement made for ſin by the 
ſufferings and death of Chriſt appears, 


merciful and good Being ſhould think 
ſome excuſe neceſſary for the exertion 
of his mercy towards his erring crea- 
tures, is totally inconſiſtent with the 6 


ideas we are enabled by his works to " 
form of him. The Being that caules 

his ſun to (ſhine on the juſt and upon the 0! 
unjuſt, can need no excitations to receive | 


his, 
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kis repentant children, when. they are 
brought, by the puniſhment inflicted on 
them, to a juſt ſenſe of their ſituation, 
and to a due repentance for crimes com- 
mitted, perhaps, through frailty and ir- 
reſiſtible temptations. 'But if we ſup-- 
poſe, agreeable to the ſyſtem here laid 
down, that the atonement was made for 
tranſgreſſions of high import, and of. 
an unpardonable nature, committed a- 
gainſt conviction by beings in poſſeſſion 
of every good, enabled by the perfection 
of their nature to withſtand them, and 
not in a ſimilar ſituation to the weak, 
trail inhabitants of this earth, ſurround- 
ed by wants, and encompaſſed by temp- 
tations, the tenet is perfectly conformable 
to reaſon; and our faith, being founded 
on probability, will not degenerate into 
weakneſs and credulity. 
With 
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and inſtead of yielding the fruits juſt 
deſcribed, they retain only their corro- 


five qualities. An increaſe of miſery, 
and a longer duration of it in the next 
progreſſive ſtate, will probably accom- 


Pliſh what the poſſeſſion of thoſe things 
which are now falſely eſteemed the great- 


eſt good has here prevented. 

The atonement made for ſin by the 
ſufferings and death of Chriſt apgez 
as it now ſtands, contradictory to reaſon 


and common ſenſe. That an infinitely 


merciful and good Being ſhould think 


ſome excuſe neceſſary for the exertion 


of his mercy towards his erring crea- 


tures, is totally inconſiſtent with the 


ideas we are enabled by his works to 
form of him. The Being that cauſes 


his ſun to ſhine on the juſt and upon the 
unjuſt, can need no excitations to receive 


his. 
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his repentant children, when they are 


brought, by the puniſhment inflicted on 


them, to a guſt ſenſe of their ſituation, 
; 4 


and to a due repentance for crimes com- 


mitted, perhaps, through frailty and ir- 
reſiſtible temptations. But if we ſup- 
_ poke, agreeable to the ſyſtem here laid 
down, that the atonement was made for 
tranſgreſſions of high import, and of. 


an unpardonable nature, committed a- 
gainft conviction by beings in poſſeſſion 


of every good, enabled by the perfection · 
of their nature to withſtand them, and 
not in a ſimilar ſituation to the weak, 


trail inhabitants of this earth, ſurround- 
ed by wants, and encompaſſed by temp- 
tations, the tenet is perfectly conformable 


to reaſon ; and our faith, being founded 
on probability, will not degenerate into- 


weakneſs and credulity. = 
With 
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With regard to the doctrine of the 
trinity it appears not to be reconcileable, 


without ſome explanation, to any ſyſtem 


that can be deviſed : nor indeed is it eaſy. 
to find out from what part of the hiſtory 


of our Saviour it is to be collected. That 


an undivided immurabſe Being, who is 
entirely diſtinct from and infinitely ſupe- © 


rior to the moſt perfect of his creatures, 


who fills all ſpace, and knows neither 


beginning nor end, ſhould admit of a 
temporary diviſion ; that one part ſhould 
be immured in a vehicle of clay, whilſt 


the other is exerciſing its power for the 


preſervation of myriads of worlds, and 
that he ſhould become an atonement 
to himſelf ro ſatisf y his own juſtice, is 
a doctrine as inexplicable as a confuſion 


of terms and ideas can make it. To 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to form 
their 


L 93 J. 

| their ideas of the Supreme Being, as 
1050 many well-meaning but narrow- 
minded Chriftians do, from the repre- 
ſentations made by painters, of a vener- 
able old man, with a long beard, lean- 
ing over the edge of heaven, and ſolely 
employed in liſtening to their prayers, 
accompanied on the one ſide by a 
younger man, his ſon, bearing a large 
croſs, and on the other by an illumi- 
nated dove, and -who from this union 
fancy they have a perfect and rational 
conception of the Trinity, the doctrine 
may appear intelligible; but to more 
enlarged minds it muſt always remain 
an inexplicable myſtery, neither to be 
explained by the reaſon of man, or fa- 
thomed by analogy. It might poſſibly 
be eſteemed more . meritorious by the 
generality of Chriſtians humbly to adore, 
” . and 
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[96] 
end to believe the beſt we can, than to 0 
Philoſophize about it; yet if ſo capital 
a part of the Chriſtian Religion can be 
reduced to any rational concluſion, 
without leſſening our veneration for the 
adorable Perſons who are imagined tg 
© compoſe this myſterious, equally un- 
equal, this diſtinct but undivided Tri- 
nity, an attempt to ſolve it in ſome de- 
gree, and to render it more conſonant 
to the nature of the Great Firſt Cauſe, 
may not diſpleaſe thoſe who would 
wiſh to have ſome foundation for their 
Faith. | 


This can only be done by ſuppoſing 
the Son of Man, as he always terms 
himſelf, to have been, before he took 
upon him the human form for the be- 
nefit of mankind, the firſt of created 
beings; infinitely pure and perfect when 
com- 


11 


compared with the lower orders of intelli- 
gences, but imperfect when put in com- 
petition with his Creator, This is cer- 
tainly no degrading view to behold the 
Saviour of the World in, or can it leſſen 
the love or veneration of ſincere Chriſ- 
tians for him; neither will it make the 
ſacrifice of ſuch an exalted being appear 
unequal to the propitiation required. 
This concluſion may perhaps reconcile 
many to the belief of Chriſt's divinity, 
who could not be perſuaded to believe 
him co-equal and co-eternal with the 
Father. It may alſo, with the aſſiſtance 
of Divine Grace, be the means of 
bringing Infidels to the knowledge of 
the. true religion, who, becauſe the 
doctrines of the Trinity and vicarious. 
atonement appear, as uſually explained, 
O very incomprehenſible to the utmoſt 
| EX- 
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exertion of the human mind, refuſe 


their aſſent to every part of the Chriſtian 


1cheme. 


The judgment rebels at yielding an 
amplicit belief to any aſſertions that are 


contradictory in themſelves, or, not be- 


ing within the bounds of probability, 
are totally inconſiſtent with reaſon. The 


confidence we place in the ſkill of a ma- 


thematician might induce us to believe 
the general certainty of his demonſtra- 


tions, if ſuch as we ſee are clear and ex- 
plicit, though we ſhould not. underſtand 
the proceſs from whence the proofs 


ariſe; but if any of his. concluſions ap- 


pear contradictory, and palpably diſſo- 
nant to our judgment, our confidence 


abates, and we ſuſpect the diſcuſſion of 
all his propoſitions. Thus it is with 
religion: if a conſpicuous harmony does 

not 


1 


(99+ ]: 
not run through the whole of its inſti- 


tutes, if it is not in ſome meaſure agree- 
able to our reaſon, which, tho limited and 


confined, when duly cultivated: is equal 


to the attainment of every neceſſary truth, 
the belief of it is only a weak credulity, 
and unworthy an intelligent being. 
Faith is undoubtedly. one of the chief 
requiſites towards a perfect compliance 
with the eſtabliſhed rules of Chriſtianity; 


it is required as a teſt of the ſincerity of 
its profeſſors: but this faith muſt be 
rational and confiſtent; not like the 


blind implicit aſſent of ignorant zealots, 


who take every part of their belief on 
truſt, and ſearch not into the credibility - 


of the doctrines they ſubſcribe to. If 
the tendency of the Chriſtian Religion 
appears to us conſonant to the ideas we 


have of the Supreme Being, and calcu- 
G lated 
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it under the foregoing reſtrictions is 


nous, and completes the Chriſtian cha. 
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lated to promote the real happineſs of 
mankind, if from the internal evidences 
ſo conſpicuous to every ſpeculative en- 


quirer, eſpecially when elucidated by a 
ſuppoſition of a pre-exiſtent ſtate, -it 
ſeems worthy of credit, though we can- 
not comprehend the ſecret workings of 
Providence in the promulgation of it, 


or unravel all its apparent intricacies, 


yet a belief of the myſterious parts of 


equally our duty with a conformity to 
its precepts: faith then becomes merito- 


racter. . 
The myſtery of the Incarnation, which 


otherwiſe is incomprehenſible, will be 
rendered credible by admitting the pre- 


ceding philoſophic concluſions. The 
conception of a virgin is contradictory 


it 
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20 as eſtabliſhed rules of nature; but 


there was no other method by which a 
pure and perfect being could be cloathed 
with mortality, and eſcape the contami- 


nation of his new vehicle. A ſon of 


Adam could not be born without a pro- 
penſity to fin ; from the uſual method 
of generation only lapſed and frail 


beings can be produced; the power 


of the Moſt High therefore (as it is 


elegantly expreſſed by the Evangeliſt) 


overſhadowed a virgin; a daughter of 


the only people who then worſhipped 
the true God, whoſe pure and uncor- 
rupted mind and body rendered her a 


fit receptacle for the [heavenly Gueſt. 
After this ſupernatural impregnation the 


Sublime Spirit -received by the natural 
methods an earthly body, became an 
inhabitant of the earth, and thereby was 


G2 enabled 
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lated to promote the real happineſs of 


mankind, if from the internal evidences 


ſo conſpicuous to every ſpeculative en- 
quirer, eſpecially when elucidated by a 
ſuppoſition of a pre-exiſtent ſtate, it 


ſeems worthy of credit, though we can- 


not comprehend the ſecret workings of 
Providence in the promulgation of it, 
or unravel all its. apparent intricacies, 
yet a belief of the myſterious parts of 
it under the foregoing reſtrictions is 
equally our duty with a conformity to 
its precepts: faith then becomes merito- 
rious, and completes the Chriſtian cha- 
racter. 

The myſtery of the Incarnation, which 
otherwiſe is incomprehenſible, will be 
rendered credible by admitting the pre- 


ceding philoſophic concluſions, - The 


conception of a virgin is contradictory 
to 
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to the eſtabliſhed rules of naturez but 


there was no other method by which a 


pure and perfect being could be cloathed 
with mortality, and eſcape the contami- 
nation of his new vehicle. A fon of 
Adam could not be born without a pro- 
penſity to ſin ; from the uſual method 


of generation only lapſed and ' frail 
beings can be produced; the power 


of the Moſt High therefore (as it is 


elegantly expreſſed by the Evangeliſt) 
overſhadowed a virgin; a daughter of 
the only people who then worſhipped 


the true God, whoſe pure and uncor- 
rupted mind and body rendered her a 
fit receptacle for the heavenly Gueſt. 
After this ſupernatural impregnation the 


Sublime Spirit received by the natural 
methods an earthly body, became an 


inhabitant of the earth, and thereby was 
G2 enable. 
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enabled to execute the commiſſion he 
had accepted. 


By thele few inſtances (to which many. 


others might have been added) of the con- 
cordance of faith with reaſon, and of the 


rationability of the Chriſtian Religion, 


the foregoin 2 concluſions being admitted, 
all the improbabilities and contradictions 


in it are proved to receive their intricacy 
from miſapprehenſion, and the want of 
que attention to the grand primary truths 

relative to the being and attributes of 


God, and the relation all his creatures 
bear to him. Had the author of the 
„View of its internal Evidences” carried 
his diſcuſſions a little higher, had he 
traced the neceſſity of a revelation to its 


ſource, he would have found, that it 


originated in a prior ſtate of exiſtence; 


the internal evidences of its authenticity 


and 


r 

and divine origin, produced and ſup- 
ported by him with ſo much perſpicui- 
ty and judgment, would have received 
a conſiderable reinforcement, and toge- 
ther have carried irrefragable convic- 
tion with them; nor would he then have 
faid, © that had Revelation been leſs in- 
comprehenſible, it would certainly have 


been more incredibk.” Had the Re- 


viewer * of this incomparable perform- 
ancelikewiſe taken aviewof the Chriſtian 
Religion through the medium of a pre- 
exiſtentſtate, he would not have begun his 


As I may frequently make uſe of the term 

Reviewer, for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing the 
Author of the“ Obſervations on Mr. Jenyns's 
View of the internal Eviderces of the Chrittian 
Religion,” from the. honourable Writer of it; J 
beg to be underftood, notto denominate Doctor 
Kenrick from the undertaking he is with ſo much 
honour to himſelf employed in, viz. as Fditor 


of the London Review, but as the Reviewer of 


the © View;” a diſtinction which he frequent- 
iy uſes himſelf in his pamphlet. 
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Remarks with ſaying, that among the 
many attempts to recommend and ac- 
commodate the profound myſteries of 
Divine Wiſdom to the ſhallow compre- 
henſion of the human underſtanding, 
the preſent is by no means the leaſt pro- 
miſing, or plauſible. But the impoſſible 
neceſſarily includes. the impradticable; 
and all attempts to reconcile objects, 
that are in their very eſſence irreconcile- 
able, muſt ever be ineffectual. That 
it is neither impracticable or impoſſible 
to do this I truſt the foregoing propo- 
ſitions will demonſtrate. In: their ac- 
cepted ſtate, I acknowledge that many. 
ef the Doctrines of Chriſtianity. are ſo; 
but without aſſuming * the arrogance 
of modern rationaliſts, who cavil at 
every thing in Revelation that is not re- 
concileable to reaſon,, and deny every 


thing 


£14 


1 
thing to be religious that is not ra- 
tional,” I contend that ſuch doctrines 
as are contradictory to the reaſon Hea- 
ven has bleſſed mankind with, the chief 
uſe of which is to regulate their con- 
duct, and to direct them in the choice of 
thoſe religious principles which will beſt 
enable them to regain their original 
happy condition, or at leaſt that ſuch 
as carry an apparent incongruity with- 
them, cannot be proper objects of our 
Faith. Very many of theſe- are to be 
found in the Holy Scriptures, from the 
5 uſual method of explieation; which, 
by the ſyſtem here humbly propoſed 

for further improvement, may be ex- 
| plained or removed. This granted, I 
readily allow, that though many parts 
of Sacred Writ are unintelligible, and-- 
too _ to. be fathomed by. our limited. 
| G 4. com- 
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comprehenſions, yet as they are not in 
themſelves contradictory, but highly 
probable, they become proper exerciſes 
for our Faith, which will contribute to 
help us forward in our progreflive re- 
turn to happineſs and perfection. 

Any endeavours to explain or amend 


the forcible and concluſive arguments 


urged by the ſenſible Writer of the 


« View,” in favour of the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion, may appear unneceſſary : it is 
true they carry conviction with them to 
thoſe whoſe minds are already diſpoſed 
to receive the heavenly doctrines, but 
to make them convincing to thoſe who 
diſbelieve or doubt, and who expect 
every poſſible elucidation of the grand 


points, the explanations ariſing from 
the foregoing ſyſtem ſeem to be 
wanting. n 


The 


( 705 ] 

| The following anſwers given by him 
to ſome of the ot jctions that are uſually 
made to revealed religion, may not be 
able to withſtand the ſophiſtry of Infidels. 
{© In what manner the Union of the Tri- 
nity is formed,” ſays Mr. Jenyns*, * or 
why God accepts theſe vicarious puniſh- 
ments, or to what purpoſes they may 
be ſubſervient, Chriſtianity informs us 
not, becauſe no information could en- 
able us to comprehend theſe myſteries, 
and therefore it does not require that 
we ſhould know or believe any thing 
about them.” And further +, « Many,” 
ſays he, have objected to the whole 

ſcheme of this Kevelation, as partial, 
fluctuating, indeterminate, unjuſt, and 
unworthy of an omniſcient and omni- 
potent Author, who cannot be ſuppoſed - 


View, Fo. 168, + Fo. 170. 
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to have favoured particular perſons, 
countries, and times with his divine 
communication, while others no leſs 
meritorious have been altogether ex- 
cluded from its benefits; nor to have 
changed and counteracted his own de- 


figns; that is, to have formed mankind 


able and diſpoſed to render themſelves 


miſerable by their own wickedneſs, and 


then to have contrived fo ſtrange an ex- 
pedient to reſtore them to that happi- 
neſs, which they need never have been 


permitted to forfeit; and this to be 


brought about by the unneceſſary inter- 
poſition of a Mediator. To all this F 
ſhall only ſay, that however unaccount- 
able this may appear to us, who ſee but 
as ſmall a part of the Chriſtian as of 


the Univerſal plan of creation, they are 


both in regard to all theſe circumſtances 
exactly 


vii 


in 


m 


A 0 1 


exattly analogous te each len In all 
the Diſpenſations of Providence, with: 
which we are acquainted, benefits are 
diſtributed in a ſimilar manner; health. 
and ſtrength, ſenſe and ſcience, wealth 
and power, are all beſtowed on indivi- 
duals and communities in different de- 
grees and at different times. The whole 
œconomy of this world conſiſts of evils 
and remedies; and theſe for the moſt 
part adminiſtered by the inſtrumentality 
of intermediate agents. God has per- 
mitted us to plunge ourſelves into po- 
verty, diſtreſs, and miſery, by our own: 
vices, and has afforded us. the advice, 
inſtructions, and examples of others, to- 
deter and extricate us from theſe cala- 
mities. He has formed us ſubject to in- 
numerable diſeaſes, and he has beſtowed: 

on us a variety of remedies. He has 
| made 
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4 made us liable to hunger, thirſt, and up 
nakedneſs, and he ſupplies us with food, a 
drink, and cloathing, uſually by the ad- A 
[ miniſtration: of others. He has created h 
3 poiſons, and he has provided antidotes, 1 
a He has ordained the winter's cold to 1 
1 cure the peſtilential heats of the ſum- 4 
mer ; and the ſummer's ſunſhine to dry 8 
: up the inundations of the winter. Why PR 
q the conſtitution of Nature is ſo formed, 4 
3 why all the viſible Diſpenſations of Pro- Wl 
{ vidence are ſuch, and why ſuch is the * 
ö Chriſtian Diſpenſation alſo, we know ah 
; not, nor have faculties to comprehend. on 
N God might certainly have made the ma- a 
l terial world a ſyſtem of perfect beauty v 
| and regularity, without evils, and with- 4 
: out remedies; and the Chriſtian Dif- 8 
penſation a ſcheme only of moral virtue bY. 
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productive of happineſs, without the 
5 | in- 


: 1 
intervention of any atonement or me- 
diation. He might have exempted our 


bodies from all diſeaſes, and our minds 


from all depravity, and we ſhould then 
have ſtood in no need of medicines to 


reſtore us to health, or expedients to 
reconcile us to his favour. It ſeems in- 


deed to our ignorance, that this would 
have been more conſiſtent with juſtice 


and reaſon; but his infinite wiſdom has 
decided in another manner, and formed 
the ſyſtems both of Nature and Chriſti- 


anity on other principles, and theſe ſo 
exactly ſimilar, that we have cauſe to 
conclude, that they muſt proceed from 
the ſame ſource of Divine Power and 
Wiſdom, however inconſiſtent with our 
reaſon they may appear.“ On this quo- 
tation, though written with great judg- 
ment, and in the main conſiſtent with 

RE: truth, 
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truth, I ſhall take the liberty to make 
the following remarks. 


In the preceding pages it has Hoek 


ares from the Nature and Attributes 


of the Almighty Creator, that he muſt 
neceſſarily allow all his intelligent crea- 
tures freedom of will; he could not 
therefore, : conſiſtent with this freedom, 
render even their happineſs and purity 


immutable and permanent: being thus 
Free as well as finite, many erred:and de. 
generated from their original perfection, 
and probably would have found their 


ſufferings continued through infinite 


ages, had not the Father of Mercies, 
prompted by his immenſurable good- 


neſs, thought fit to expedite their reſto- 
ration by means conſiſtent with this 
moral liberty: the Doctrine of Chriſt's 
Atonement is not therefore ſtrange or 

im- 


11 

improbable; and though it cannot be 
proved to a mathematical certainty, nor 
the preciſe conditions aſcertained, yet, 
conſidered in this point of view, it ceaſes 
to be a myſtery, and far from one of thoſe 
| intricate articles that does not © require 
either our attention or belief.” ? 

Even the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
which has cauſed ſo much contention 
and ill-will among Chriſtians, is by the 
| foregoing ſyſtem brought within the 
compaſs of our comprehenſion. Not T 
own if the uſual acceptation be retained 
of three perſons co-equal and co- eternal; 
but if we conclude it to be compoſed 
of One Almighty and infinitely perfect 
Being, the Father of all things, who 
knows no equal, and compared with 
whom all other beings are finite and im- 
: n his beloved ſon Jeſus Chriſt, 
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the firſt and moſt perfect of intelligent 
ſpirits, the brighteſt Emanation of the 
Father, formed before all worlds; who 
became incarnate to teach mankind the 


way of life, and by his death to atone 


for their crimes; and who, being now 
reſtored to his priſtine glory, is become 
the Mediator between God and his fall- 
en creatures - and of the Holy Spirit, 


that divine light, which iſſuing from 


the throne of God, to perfect the work 
the Meſſiah had begun, continues to 
direct mankind to the path that leads to 
happineſs; whoſe celeſtial influence our 


Saviour promiſed whilſt on earth to 


thoſe who ſhould petition for it in his 
name with ſincerity and feryour : for, 


finding during his abode here that hu- 
man nature was not equal to the various 


conflicts it was perpetually engaged in 


with 


of | 
and 
unit 
whe 
elth 
But 
dati. 


wich the powers of darkneſs, or to bear 


1 
up under the load of natural and moral 
evils © which fleſh 1s heir to,” procured 
for mankind from the Great Source of 
Good this divine aſſiſtance, which can 
alone ſupport them under their difficul- 
ties; and which, if its dictates are not 
flenced by the impetuoſity of their 
paſſions, or by too great attention to 
the concerns of the world, will reſtore 
them to their former happy and perfect 

ſtate. . 
Theſe Three may without a breach 
of propriety be conſidered as One God, 
and adored as ſuch by mankind; as 
united they conſtitute the Fountain from 
whence flows every good that mortals 
either enjoy or are taught to expect. 
But at the ſame time the different gra- 
dations will plainly appear to every un- 
1 prejudiced 
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unprejudiced and diſcriminating mind. 
Jeſus Chriſt has declared unto us, that 
God is love; and he deſcribes him as our 

friend and parent. Actuated by the 


ſame love and concern for the welfare 
of mankind, with truth might he ſay, 


J and my Father are One *.“ « He 
that hath ſeen Me hath ſeen the Fa- 


ther; that is, We are both employed 


in the ſame work, in the promotion of 


the happineſs of frail and dependent crea- 


tures; but he does not repreſent Him. 


{elf as equal to the Father, his ſubor- 
dination is acknowledged by him in 


every diſcourſe. He ſays to his Diſciples, 


46 1 appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 


Father hath appointedun to me: In 
another place, I can of mine own {elf 


Luke xxii. 29. J John v. 30. 


do 


l 


do nothing *:” and innumerable paſ- 


faces may be brought as further proofs. 
From the books written by three of the 
Evangeliſts nothing can be collected to 
confirm the ſuppoſition, and the texts 
in St. John on this point are equivocal, 
and will equally admit of a different in- 
terpretation. I wiſh not to weaken the 
faith of thoſe zealous followers of Atha- 
naſius, Who can without heſitation be- 
lieve the Doctrine of the Trinity as it 
is uſually taught; I have been thus ex- 
plicit for the benefit of thoſe that are 
leſs credulous, and would with to reduce 
the articles of their faith, as near as 
poſſible, to the ſtandard of reaſon. 
Though, as the Author of the View 
obſerves, the whole ceconomy of the 
world conſiſts of evils and remedies; al- 


.* John x. 3. 
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11 
though God, after having permitted us 
to plunge ourſelves into poverty, diſ- 
treſs, and miſery by our own vices, has 


afforded us the advice, inſtructions, and 


examples of others to deter and extricate 
us from theſe calamities, how ſhall we 
reconcile to this equitable meaſure the 


different fate of very many of his crea- 
| tures, who are afflicted with grievous 
and almoſt inſupportable diforders, pro- 
duced either by the imprudence of their 


parents or accidental cauſes before they 
have attained that age, at which, bein 
8 8 


able to diſtinguiſn between good and 


evil, ſin may be with juſtice imputed 
to them, and the puniſhment they ſuffer 
deſerved. This is generally ſuppoſed 
to be one of thoſe intricacies in Nature 
and Providence not to be accounted for, 


and therefore to be paſſed over in 
| ſilence; 


os. 
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SI ow? 
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1 
flence ; but the ſuppoſition of a pre- 
exiſtent ſtare, where the puniſhments 
inflicted in this world have been merited, 
will readily ſolve the difficulty: this 
will annihilate every appearance of in- 
juſtice in the Deity, and juſtify, even 
to our finite underſtandings, the ways 
of God to man, This admitted, the 
ſolution applied to it in the preceding 
extract is incompetent; it is there ſaid, 
« that God might certainly have made 
the material world a ſyſtem of perfect 
beauty and regularity, without evils 


and without remedies, and the Chriſtian 


Diſpenſation a ſcheme only of moral 
virtue, productive of happineſs, with- 
out the intervention of any atonement 
or mediation ; but though it ſeems to 


our ignorance, that this would have been 


more conſiſtent with juſtice and reaſon, ' 
H 3 yet 
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yet his infinite wiſdom has decided it 
otherwiſe; and therefore we ought to 
conclude, that the regulation proceeds 


from the ſame ſource of divine power, 


and wiſdom, however inconſiſtent with. 
reaſon they may appear.” There is the 
greateſt probability, that the material 
world was originally. a ſyſtem of perfect 


beauty and regularity, and that the evils. 


now ſo prevalent throughout nature, 
have been generated long fince its firſt 
formation to tally with the acquired 
depravity of its inhabitants; therefore, 


though we may conclude, that the re- 
gulation proceeds from the interpoſition 
of divine power and wiſdom, it is not 
by this mode of reaſoning altogether 


inconſiſtent with our conceptions. 


The ingenious Author of the View 
would have found the doctrine of a. 


Pe- 
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pre-exiſtent ſtate to have greatly aſſiſted 


him on another occaſion, in his Ex- 


planation of the Nature and Origin of 
Evil. He there ſays“, „All evils owe 
their exiſtence ſolely to the neceſſity 
of their own natures; by which 1 mean, 
they could not poſſibly have been pre- 
vented, without the loſs of ſome ſupe- 
rior good, or the permiſſion of ſome: 


greater evil than themſelves; or that 
many evils will unavoidably inſinuate 


themſelves, by the natural relations and 
circumſtances of things, into the moſt 
perfect ſyſtem of created beings, even 
in oppoſition to the will of an Almighty 


Creator, by reaſon they cannot be ex- 


cluded without working contradictions; 

which, not being proper objects of 

power, it is no diminution of Omnipo- 
* In his Letters on the Origin of Evil. 

H 4 tence: 
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tence to affirm, that it cannot affect 


them. That the Almighty ſhould be 


thus limited and circumſcribed by the 
nature of things, of which he himſelf is 
the author, may to ſome ſeem not very 
intelligible : bur ſurely it is not at all 
difficult to conceive, that in every poſ- 


ſible method of ordering, diſpoſing, and 


framing the univerſal ſyſtem of things, 


ſuch numberleſs inconveniences might 
neceſſarily ariſe, that all that infinite 
power and wiſdom could do, was to 
make choice of that method which was 


attended with the leaſt and feweſt and 
this not proceeding from any defect of 


power in the Creator; but from that 


imperfection which is inherent in all 


created beings.” Would not the Fall 


of the intelligent ſpirits, and the ſubſe- 


quent depravity that in conſequence of 


it 


t ſpread itſelf throughout this planetary 


ſyſtem, have better explained the origin 


of evil than by limiting the power of 
the Almighty, and making the imper- 
fections of nature the effect of neceſlity ? 
According to the foregoing ſcheme the 
Great Creator is only neceſſitated to al- 
low all created intelligences a freedom 
of will, or the liberty of obeying or * 
diſobeying certain rules and reſtrictions 
which he had laid down for the regula- 
tion of their conduct; this 1s not in the 
leaſt inconſiſtent with any of his attri- 
butes, or derogatory to his glory: but, 
agreeable to the above ſyſtem, he is 
forced to act in oppoſition to his own 


will, and in creation to make choice of 


that method which was attended with 
the leaſt and feweſt inconveniences. By 


this ſuppoſition one of his principal at- 


tributes 
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tributes is greatly contracted, and the 
idea we are taught to form of him as 
an infinitely wife, good, and powerful 


Peing, equally infinite and unconfined 


in each, is in a great degree deſtroyed. 
No ſyſtem or ſuppoſitions (for on ſub- 
jects relative to the intellectual world 
probable ſuppoſitions is all the certainty 


we can arrive at) can be well founded, 


that are either contradictory in them- 


ſelves, incompatible wich the known 


attributes of the Deity, or deſtructive 
of any of the eſſential endowments of 
his creatures. Concluſions therefore 
that contain the leaſt degree of incon- 
ſiſtency ſhould never be admitted; and 
arguments deduced from the ſuppoſition 
of a pre exiſtent ſtate will perhaps by» 


future diſcuſſions be found more con- 


cluſive than any that have hitherto been 
| made 


353 


made uſe of. The Reviewer of Mr. 


Jenyns's Letters ſeems in ſome meaſure 
to ſupport the concluſions I have drawn; 
for, in his Criticiſm on them, he ſays, 


the Origin of Evil, ſuch: as it is, ap- 


pears to have been ſubſequent to the. 


creation of all things; and to have been. 


ſo myſteriouſly introduced into the ſyſ- 


tem, as to poſe the moſt ſubtle and ſa- 
gacious of Sophiſts to define its nature, 


or even determine its exiſtence.“ 
But to return from this digreſſion. 


The Author of the View in another 
place F obſerves, that © to ſome ſpecula- 
tive and refined obſervers it has appeared 
incredible, that a wiſe and benevolent 
Creator ſhould have conſtituted a world 
on one plan, and a religion for it on 


* London Review, ſor September 17 76. 
+ View, fo, 133. | 
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another; that is, that he ſhould have 
revealed a religion to mankind, which 
not only contradicts the principal paſ- 
ſions and inclinations which he has im- 
planted in their natures, but is incom- 
patible with the whole œconomy of that 
world which he has created, and in 
which he has thought proper to place 
them. This, ſay they, with regard to 
the Chriſtian is apparently the caſe : the 
love of power, riches, honour, and fame 
are the great incitements to generous 
and magnanimous actions; yet by this 
inſtitution are all theſe depreclated and 
diſcouraged. Government is eſſential 
to the nature of man, and cannot be 
managed without a certain degree of 
violence, corruption, and impoſition ; 
yet are all theſe ſtrictly forbid. Nations 
cannot ſubſiſt without wars, nor war be 
carried 


L 125 ] 


carried on without rapine, deſolation, 


and murder; yet are theſe prohibited 
under the ſevereſt threats. The non- 
reſiſtance of evil muſt ſubject individuals 
to continual oppreſſions, and leave na- 
tions a defenceleſs prey to their enemies; 
yet is this recommended. Perpetual 


patience under inſults and injuries muſt 


every day provoke new inſults and new 
injuries; yet is this injoined. A neg- 
le&t of all we eat and drink and wear, 
muſt put an end to all commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and induſtry; yet is this 
required. In ſhort, were theſe pre- 
cepts univerſally obeyed, the diſpoſition 
cf all human affairs muit be entirely 


changed, and the buſineſs of the world, 


conftituted as it now is, could not, go 
on. To all this (he continues) I an- 
ſwer, that ſuch indeed is the Chriſtian 
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Revelation, though ſome of its advo- 
cates may perhaps be unwilling to own 
itz and ſuch it is conſtantly declared to 
be by him who gave it, as well as by 


thoſe who publiſhed it under his imme- 


diate direction.“ jen: 

As it has been concluded in the pre- 
ceding pages, with as great a degree of 
probability as the nature of the ſubject 
will allow, that God did not create man 
nor conſtitute the world in their preſent 
imperfect ſtate, but that both have de- 
generated to what they now are, no 
Religion could be better calculated to 
bring mankind to -a ſenſe of their for- 


lorn ſituation, to awaken their deſires 


after the perfection and happineſs they 
have forfeited, and to aſſiſt them in the 
recovery of it, than the pure and un- 
adulterated precepts of Chriſtianity, as 
they 


1 
they fell from the lips of the Heavenly 
Promulgator, before they were tainted 
by the paſſions and prejudices of mortal 


expoſitors. The world therefore Was 
not originally conſtructed on one plan 


and its religion on another: the religion 
revealed to us muſt be conſidered as 1t 
alfects the different ſtates of man, his 
paſt, as well as his preſent and future; 
if this is done, though it appears incom- 
patible with the œconomy of this world, 
and contradicts his preſent unnatural 
paſſions and purſuits, for unnatural they 
are if we allow that mankind were once 
pure and perfect, yet, when his whole 
exiſtence is taken in, Revelation will be 
found perfectly to ſuit the general ceco- 
nomy, and the conſiſtency and goodneſs 
of our wiſe and benevolent Creator will 

be 


BY ͤ L 
be conſpicuous to the moſt ſpeculative 
and refined obſerver. | 


The love of power, riches, and ho- 


nours, which are ſeverely cenſured: by 
the Chriſtian Religion, has already been 


proved to be detrimental to the real in- 


tereſt of mankind, as it perverts the 
mind from 1ts grand concern, the attain- 
ment of faith, humility, reſignation, and 
purity of life. The prohibitions iſſued 


by it againſt ſtrife and conteſts, wars. 


and bloodſhed, which continue to rend 
every part of the globe, and appear in- 
ſeparable from the preſent ſtate of it, 
are with propriety ſtrenuouſly enforced; 
as the rancour and hatred, which muſt 


ever attend them, is ſo deſtructive of 


that univerſal love and good-will with 


which our ſpirits, from being nearly 
allied to their Creator and each other, 
e abound, 


VC 


Fwy 


abound, that they will intirely prevent 
the purification neceſſary to the recovery 


of that bliſsful ſtate from which we have 


fallen. A total neglect of all we eat 
and drink or wear, muſt indeed put an 
end to all commerce, manufactures, and 


induſtry, was it required; but this does 


not appear: man is a being compound- 
ed of body and ſoul, therefore a neceſ- 
ſary care of the former is as much re- 
quired of us as an attention to our im- 
mortal concerns. The ſocial duties are 
ſo intwined with our religious ones, that 
any ſeparation 1s ſure to retard the pro- 
greſs of both; and all that is inſiſted on 


by our Divine Inſtructor in the rules he has 
given for the regulation of our conduct 


is, that we make not a proviſion for the 
wants or refreſhments of the body the 
ſubject of our conſtant diſquietude, or 
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pay a greater regard to the embelliſh- 
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ment of our perſons than of our minds: 
« Seek ye firſt,” ſays our Saviour, <« the 
kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, 
and all theſe things ſhall be added unto 
you *;” By thus making the neceſſaries 
and comforts of life the reward of our 
obedience, he ſhews that he conſidered 
them as deſirable, and wiſhed not to 


ſuppreſs a ſecondary attention to them. 
His own conformity to all the innocent 
cuſtoms of the world throughout hjs 


whole life, is a proof that he did not 
mean to make any alteration in the 


eſtabliſhed rules of ſociety, when they 


did not counteract his grand deſigp, 
that of amending the hearts and purify- 
ing the manners of his hearers. 
Government, as the Author of the 
View obſerves, is eſſential to the nature 


* Matthew vi. 33. | 
of 


cil 
nit 
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of man; but from his aſſertion, that it 


cannot be managed without certain de- 
grees of violence, corruption, and im- 
poſition, I muſt beg leave to diſſent. 
In its preſent perplexed and entangled 


ſtate, where the ends to be attained are 


not always conducive to the real happi- 
neſs of the people, and the means made 
uſe of for the attainment of them diſ- 
honeſt and corrupt, this violence, cor- 
ruption, and impoſition may be thought 
neceſſary and allowable; but lenity, 
truth, and integrity will ever be found 
much more probable to eſtabliſh a well- 


regulated conſtitution, than intrigue, 
corruption, and deceit. 


His obſervation®, © that the irrecon- 


cileable diſagreement between Chriſtia- 
nity and the world, announced in num- 


12 2} berleſ 
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berleſs places in the New Teſtament, 
and indeed by the whole tenour of thoſe 


writings, are plain declarations, which, 


in ſpite of all the evaſions of thoſe good 
managers, who. chooſe to take a little 
of this world in their way to heaven, 


ſtand fixed and immoveable againſt all 


their arguments drawn from public be. 
nefit and pretended neceſſity, and muſt 


ever forbid any reconciliation between 


the purſuits of this world and the Chri. 


tian inſtitution,” is in part only uſt: 


that the friendſhip. of the world, when 


ſet in competition with the favour of 
God, is productive of enmity towards 
him, we too often ſee verified; but 
proper ſentiments may be entertained of 


the Supreme Being, and our religious 


duties performed with zeal and ſincerity, 


notwithſtanding we preſerve. a commu- 


nication 


n 
nication with the world, and enjoy every 
pleaſure that is conſiſtent with inno- 
cence, or that does not tend to take 
off our thoughts from ſecuring the more 
durable pleaſures of a happy futurity. 
It is only a conformity to the vices and 
follies of the world that is prohibited. 


An indulgence of every paſſion that na» 


ture has implanted in us, to a certain 
degree, is allowable; the pleaſures of 
love, of friendſhip, of ſociability, and 
every other grateful enjoyment that 
ſerves to make the bitter draught of 


life go down,” if held ſubſervient to the 


love of God, and if they interfere not 
with that perfect reſignation expected 
by him from creatures in a probatory 
ſtate, carry no ſtings with them, nor 


can they excite the diſpleaſure of an in- 
finitely benevolent Being. : But as theſe 
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are apt to engage the affections too 
deeply, and the amuſements and relaxa- 
tions of life tend to debilitate the mind, 
and produce a total inattention to reli- 
gious dutics, as likewiſe from the na- 
tural inſtability of every thing in this 
ſtate we cannot enſure the continuance 
of any of the enjoyments we purſue with 
ſuch avidity, for a moment, we ought 
not to place too great a value on them, 
or to feel too intenſely the deprivation 


of them. 


In this imperfect ſtate, bereite can- 


hot be expected from us; to ſtrive as 


much as in us lies to acquire the greateſt 
degree of purity man is capable of, is all 


that can be required: the intention, if 


this is done, ſupplies every deficiency, 
Some of the rules laid down in the 
n for the regulation of our con- 
2 3 duct, 


1 


duct, eſpecially thoſe which are the im- 


mediate ſubject of this diſcuſſion, are 
delivered with ſuch ſeverity as to render a 
perfect obedience to them impracticabſe 
to the moſt perfect of mortals; as, in 


drawing a character deſi oned for general 


imitation the moraliſt heightens it above 
the common ſtandard of human excel- 


lence, and paints it rather as mankind 


ovght to be, than as he expects they 


will be; that after the utmoſt exertions 
of the human powers we may ſtill, find 


ſomething in the model uncopied, 


Doctor Kenrick on this part of the 
&« View ” very juſtly remarks *, „that 


Chriſtian mor 
calculated for the practice of man in h 4 
ut inculcated to inſpir : 


ality, in its purity, is not 


preſent ſtate, 
proper diſpoſition preparatory to an- 
o Obteryatio:s, 25 13%, 
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other; and, for the ſame reaſon, he 
thinks the obſervance of it no farther 
required than it is practicable:“ He then 
further obſerves, © that the Chriſtian 
Religion enjoins not impoſlibilities ; it 
impoſes not hard and impracticable du- 
ties; requiring no more of any man than 
lieth in him. The Scripture expreſly 
declares, © Its yoke is eaſy and its bur- 
then light. He might have added, 
that its ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all its paths are peace; for nothing 


can afford a man any ſolid ſatisfaction, 


but the practice of thoſe virtues enjoined 
by Chriſtianity, or any thing ſupport 
him properly under the evils of lite, but 
faith and confidence in the promiſes of 
immortality given therein by its Divine 
Author to his ſincere and humble, tho 


trail and imperfect followers. Nothing 


Can 


. 


can ſatisfy thoſe innate longings after 


happineſs, which every man that is not 


immerged in vice and folly muſt fre- 
quently feel, but the declarations of our 


Saviour, that whoſoever believed in him, 
and acted conformable to his precepts, 
as far as human nature will permit, 
ſhould inherit everlaſting life; or, in 
the language of the preceding ſyſtem, 


find their progreſſive reſtoration to per- 


tection and happineſs, and their re- 
union with the ſource from whence 


they ſprung, greatly accelerated. 


So many criticiſms have already been 
publiſhed, either in the periodical pub- 
lications, or in detached pieces, to decry 
the aſſertion of Mr. Jenyns, © that va- 
lour, patriotiſm, and friendſhip are not 
Chriſtian virtues, as a perſon who con- 
forms to the rules of the Chriſtian Reli- 

| gion 
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gion with a primitive ſtrictneſs can have 
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nothing to do with them,“ that any fur- 
ther obſervations on the ſubject muſt 
appear unneceſſary: I ſhall therefore 
only remark, that was it poſſible for 
Chriſtian nations to become, as he em- 
phatically expreſſes himſelf, Nations of 
Chriſtians, valour would then be found 
to be intirely needleſs; as all ſtrife and 
contentions, murders and devaſtations 
would then be at an end, and no longer 
call for an exertion of it: but till that 
happy æra arrives, courage and valour- 
ous atchievements will be eſteemed, and 
the true hero careſſed and admired. 
Then alſo will patriotiſm be abſorbed 
in a general love of mankind; and the 
whole human race, as brothers and fel- 
low voyagers to the ſame celeſtial ſhore, 
will loſe all partial diſtinctions, and for- 


get 


[ 9 ] 


get every denomination but that of 


Chriſtians: but till then, will that affec- 


tion, which even the frozen Laplander 
retains for his native country, predomi- 
nate over that extenſive benevolence en- 
joined in the Scriptures ; in ſpite of his 
philanthropy. he will find his warmeſt 
wiſhes for the good of all his fellow- 
creatures contracted into a national par- 


tiality, and a preference to the intereſt _ 


of thoſe among whom he happens to be 
born, Friendſhip likewiſe would then 


undoubtedly become a Chriſtian virtue; 
tor, though we now find it difficult to 


adhere to the letter of the injunction, 


and, as we are directed, to love all man- 


kind alike, being told that if we love 


them only who love us, we deſerve no 


thanks, we ſhall then find only thoſe 


who love and reſpect us to beſtow our 
ir: end- 
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friendſhip on, as there will then be a 


general reciprocation of love and an 


- univerſal harmony. However, till this 


„ 


pleafing ſcene is realized, and we find 
it more than fancied, our benevolence 
will not be able to reſiſt the force of 
prepoſſeſſion, and a ſingle object will 


ſometimes appropriate the moſt expand- 


ed heart. The moſt we can do at pre- 
ſent is, to form connections only with 


the wiſe and virtuous, avoiding as much 
as poſſible thoſe alliances that ariſe ſole- 
ly from party, faction, and intereſt, or 
from a participation of vices. 
Notwithſtanding theſe trivial diſagree- 
ments, which perhaps proceed on my 
part from a miſtaken partiality to the 
foregoing ſyſtem, and from a conſe- 
quent opinion, that the concluſions 
drawn from it would have tended to 


elu- 


. 


2 


11141 


elucidate ſome of thoſe points which the 


Author of the View” ſuppoſes not to 


to lie within the reach of the human 


comprehenſion, I freely acknowledge 


that the proofs brought in ſupport of 


of the Divine Origin of the Chriſtian 
Religion are urged in ſo forcible and 


ſtriking a manner, and are ſo conſonant 


to reaſon and the deſign of Chriſtianity, 


that they carry conviction with them. 


The whole performance is uncommonly 


elegant and maſterly, and will be read 


with pleaſure whilſt it is in the power of 


purity of language and ſtrength of argu- 


ment to pleaſe, although it may want the 


| aid of logical preciſion to gain the ap- 
probation of the ſcholiaſt or profeſſed 
criticx. To the impartial and diſcerning 


it will give a favourable opinion of the 


ſenſe, candour, and goodneſs of heart 


of 


ef the truly honourable writer, and will 
intitle him to the thanks of every ſincere 
Chriſtian. I mean not by the remarks 


I have made on his work to invalidate 
or diſcredit it; the truths it contains 


are already too deeply fixed in the opi- 


nion of the judicious, to render any at- 
tempt of that kind effectual: if they 


ſhould be productive of any future 
improvements in Theology, or be the 


means of removing any of the objections 
uſually made to the Doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity, my Dae will be fully an- 
ſwered. 5 

The criticiſms of Pr. Kenrick appear 
to be rather profeſſional, than written 
with a deſign to injure the cauſe in 
which the Author of the“ View“ is en- 
gaged. If we can judge from the con- 
trariety of his obſervations, he ſeems ra- 
ER. ther 
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ther diſpleaſed at the manner in Which 
the writer diſcuſſes his propoſitions than 
with the juſtneſs of his concluſions; and 
with-holds the deſerved encomiums on 
the elegance of the ſtyle and plauſibility 
of the arguments, becauſe his inveſtiga- 
tions are not carried on according to the 
rules of logick, or with the preciſeneſs of 
adivine. Mr. Jenyns having ſaid “, * that 
ſhould his work ever have the honour 
to be admitted into the company of the 
Buſy or the Idle, he knows they will im- 
mediately determine, that it muſt be the 
production of ſome enthuſiaſt or me- 
thodiſt, ſome beggar or ſome madman; 
from all which characters he aſſures 
them he is far removed,” the Doctor, 
before he begins his criticiſm on the ar- 
gumentative part of the « View”. makes 


View, fo. 189. 


the 


[ 144 ] 
the following“ obſervations on this pal- 
ſage; © that 1t 1s of conſequence to the 
reader to know that the Author is not 


an enthuſiaſt or a madman, we admit; 
but why we are told he is not a me- 


thodiſt or a beggar we do not readily 
conceive. Is any doctrine the leſs true 
becauſe it is taught by a methodiſt? Is 


any argument the leſs valid becauſe it 
is urged by a beggar? Or would the 
ſame doctrine be more true if maintain- 
ed by a metropolitan ? Or the ſame ar- 
gument more valid if urged by a nabob? 


Our Saviour and his Apoſtles were men 
of eminence neither in church nor ſtate. 
They were neither high prieſts nor lords 


of trade; neither men of credit nor 


men of fortune. Nor do we ſee any 
incongruity in a very credible man's 


* Obſervations, fo. 8. 
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being a methodiſt, and a very ſound rea- 
ſoner's being as poor as Job.” That 
the moſt elevated ſituation cannot give 
force to arguments which are in them- 
ſelves weak, or credibility to doctrines 
that are contradictory and abſurd, is 
true; but if arguments are forcible and 
doctrines rational and conſiſtent, it cer- 
tainly adds weight to them if they are 
delivered hy a man of abilities and 


learning, whoſe independent fortune has 


given him leiſure to compare, digeſt, 
and correct his diſquiſitions before he 
publiſhes them to the world, and whoſe 
affluence ſecures him from that dejection 


uſually attendant on poverty, which too 


often throws a gloomy ſourneſs over the 
religious documents of the needy au- 
tor, 


K In 


[ 8666] 
In anſwer to the proofs of Chriſtiani- 
ty ſuppoſed by Mr. Jenyns to ariſe from 


prophecies and miracles the Reviewer 
obſerves *, << The weight or degree of 
force nating which our author gives 
to the evidence of prophecies, muſt, 


notwithſtanding he ſtyles it not incon- 


ſiderable, be little worth conſideration. | 


The. utmoſt that he propoſes indeed, is, 
a high probability ; and even this de- 
pends on our having other reaſons to be 


convinced that Chriſtianity is of divine 


origin. A foundation itſelf far ſhort of 


the neceſſary proof 1 in ſome caſes; for 
men may often have reaſon to believe 


what is, nevertheleſs, not actually true. 


Even the internal evidence this writer | 


attempts to inveſtigate, appears hence 
to amount to a mere probability; ſo 


„ Otiſervations, fo. 21. 
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that, by adding this evidence to thoſe 


of both prophecies and miracles, he is 


at beſt but adding one probability to 


another.“ What other evidence than 


high probability is it poſſible to produce 
on abſtracted and metaphyſical ſub- 


jects? On phyſical topics only, which 
lie within the reach of our ſenſes, can 
we argue with abſolute certainty ; and 
therefore concluſions that are drawn 


from analogy, or even from Revelation, 


the only means of attaining divine truths, 
can receive no greater teſtimony, than 


ſuch probability as ariſes from rational 


deductions in the one, or from the in- 
ternal evidences proved by concurrent 
circumſtances, and the confidence we 


ſee fit to glad on the veracity of its au- 
thor, in the other. 
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Mr. Jenyns makes the following re- 


mark on Faith *, © that it cannot be al. 


together void of moral merit (as ſome 
would repreſent it) becauſe it is in a 
degree voluntary; for daily experience 
ſhews us that men nat only pretend to, 


but actually do believe, and diſbelieve, 


almoſt any propoſitions, which belt ſuits 
their intereſts, or inclinations, and un- 


feignedly change their ſincere opinions 


with their ſituations and circumſtances, 


For we have power over the mind's eye, 
as well as over the body's, to ſhut it 


againſt the ſtrongeſt rays of truth and 
religion, whenever they become painful 
to us, and to open it again to the faint 


glimmerings of ſcepticiſm and infidelity 


when we © love darkneſs rather than 
light; becauſe our deeds are evil: and 


* Wien, 10. 02. 155 
| this, 


thi 


149 J 
this, I think, ſufficiently refutes all ob- 
jections to the moral nature of Faith, 
drawn from the ſuppoſition of its being 
quite invol untary, and neceſſarily depend- 
ent on the degree of evidence which is of- 
fered to our underſtandings. This paſ- 
ſage is thus ridiculed * by the Reviewer 3 
We cannot pretend to call in queſtion: 
the ductility of our Author's believing 
organs, or the power he has over them 
to enable him to believe what he pleaſes. 
But, we muſt own, with regard to our- 
ſelves, we ſhould be happy to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch: power of credulity-; ſo as 
to be able to believe every thing to be 
true which beſt ſuits our intereſts, incli- 
nations, and circumſtances; even though 
we ſhould thence be ſubject to be ſome- 
times diſagreeably undeccived. We: 
* Obſervations, fo. 77. 
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nerality of mankind; and the juſtice of 
the 


130 J 
ſhould get rid of many irkſome reflec- 
tions, and enjoy many an happy hour, 
at the hazard only of being diſturbed 
from our pleaſing reveries—As it is, 
we do not however perceive ourſelves, 
eſpecially juſt at preſent, a whit more 


diſpoſed to believe than to doubt the 


reality of what we wiſh to be true. Nor 
do we think the obſervation holds good, 


at leaſt ſo generally, as in the degree 
here ſuppoſed.” The obſervation Mr. 


Jenyns here makes, that men believe, 
and diſbelieve, almoſt any propoſitions 
which beſt ſuits their intereſts or incli- 
nations, is a general one, and can by no 
means be applied to himſelf ; nor does 
it prove, that his own believing organs 


are more ductile than is conſiſtent with 


good ſenſe. He ſpeaks only of the ge- 


the 


1 


the remark muſt be allowed by every 
examiner of the principles and manners 
of the human race. It is brought as a 


proof, that Faith is voluntary, and de- 


pendent on the degree of evidence pro- 
duced to ſupport it: a propoſition which 


Dr. Kenrick himſelf acknowledges in 


the ſucceeding page; when he ſays, 


« there is ſome truth however in the 
rule, with reſpect to its general applica- 


tion, as Faith or a Facility of Belief is 
frequently and ſtrongly recommended in 
the Goſpel.” Nor has the Doctor any 


reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the Faith here 


meant by the Author of the View, 


differs from the pious aſſent and ſub- 
miſſive acquieſcence of human reaſon to 
the incomprehenſible doctrines of the 
Goſpel he there deſcribes *. So that 
* Obſervatious, fo. 77, 78, 9. 
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futility may be retorted on the Ob- 


ſerver, as his ridicule cannot be ſup- 


ported by any paſſages in the “ View.“ 
Accuſtomed to a critical diſſection of 


words and ſentiments, the indefatigable 


critic is not always ſwayed by reaſon 
and judgment, but cuts up an argu- 
ment or aſſertion, though conſpicuous 
and indiſputable, merely to ſhow his 
adroitneſs at criticiſm. Mr. Jenyns ſaf- 
ficiently explains himſelf on this head 
when he lays*, © that Faith, if brought 
back to the ſimplicity of its original 
ſignification, well deſerves the title of 


Virtue; becauſe it uſually ariſes from 


the molt amiable diſpoſitions, and 1s al- 
ways a direct contraſt to pride, obitt- 
nacy, and ſelf-conceit. If taken in the 
extenſive ſenſe of an aſſent to the evi- 


* View, fo. 81. 
dence 
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dence of things not ſeen, it comprehends 
the exiſtence of a God and a future ſtate, 
and is therefore not only itſelf a moral 
virtue, but the ſource from whence all 
others muſt proceed; for on the belief 
of theſe all religion and morality muſt 
intirely depend.” ” 
The Doctor's criticiſm on the follow- 
ing paſſage in the © View” is equally ſin- 
gular. Mr. Jenyns ſays*, But ſhould 
this pretended revelation be all a fable, 
from believing it what harm could en- 
ſue? would it render princes more ty- 
rannical or ſubjects more ungovernable? 
the rich more inſelent, or the poor 
more diſorderly ? would it make worſe 
parents or children, huſbands or wives, 
maſters or ſervants, friends or neigh- 
bours ? or would it not make men more 

* View, fo. 107, 
vir- 
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virtuous, and conſequently more happy 


in every ſituation? It could not be cri: 


minal; it could not be detrimental. It 


could not be criminal, becauſe it cannot 
be a crime to aſſent to ſuch evidence as 
has been able to convince the beſt and 


wiſeſt of mankind; it cannot be detri- 


mental, becauſe if Chriſtianity is a fable, 


it is a fable, the belief of which is the 
only principle which can retain men in a 


ſteady and uniform courſe of virtue, 
piety, and devotion, or can ſupport 
them in the hour of diſtreſs, of ſickneſs, 


and of death.” This the Doctor calls, 


after Lord Shafteſbury, a trite, inſinuat- 
ing, beggarly plea, and farther ſays 


« There may be in ſome caſes, great 
virtue in the word 1r; but to us it ap- 
pears very extraordinary, that ſuch a 


* Obſervations, fo. 99. 


ſap- 
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ſuppoſition ſnould come from a vriter 


who has laboured ſo hard and adduced 
ſo many arguments to prove the impoſ- 
ſibility of Chriſtianity's being a fable. 
Suppoſe ! quotha! Surely, after all, 
he does not think there is ſtill © left a 
loop to hang a doubt on,” that he is fo 
very anxious to perſuade thoſe he may 


not convince ! that he dwells ſo earneſt- 


ly on the ſaving pleas of there being 
nothing to be loſt, and ſo much to be 
got by believing in it.” However trite, 


inſinuating, or beggarly the plea here 


made uſe of to advance the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity may be, neither the autho- 
rity of Lord Shafteſbury, or his copyiſt, 
can invalidate the utility of it, nor dil- 
prove the benefits here ſpecified as ac- 
cruing to mankind from the obſervance 


of its precepts, notwithſtanding they 
ſhould 
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mould at laſt find it to be a fable: 


. Nobler and. more refined motives may. 


poſlibly induce ſuch exalted and diſcern- 
ing minds as theirs to give their aſſent 
to any religious ſyſtem; but whilſt 
that Longing after Happineſs, original- 
ly implanted in the human breaſt, con- 
tinues to actuate mankind, each will 


ſtrive by the moſt probable methods to 


attain it; and an attention to intereſt, as 
far as it reſpects futurity, muſt influence 


every ſon of Adam in his choice. It is 
not therefore at all extraordinary, that 
even after Mr. Jenyns has laboured ſo 
hard (as the Doctor ſneeringly expreſſes 


it) and had adduced ſo many arguments 
to prove the impoſſibility of Chriſtiani- 


ty's being a fable, that he ſhould alſo 


make ule of every perſuaſion as well as 
argument to promote the benevolent un- 
dertaking 


of & — — ay 


E 97 

dertaking he is engaged in. His views 
are more extenſive than the Obſerver re- 
collects When he makes the obſervation; 
they are not confined to combating the 
objections which might be made to Re- 
velation by every doubting, inconſiſt- 
ent, conceited critic, by many of which 
ſtamp he knew his work would be at- 
tacked, but he further deſigned to ren- 
der it of univerſal benefit, by placing it 
in every point of view that might ren- 
der it deſirable and worthy the enen 
of his readers. 
The inconſiſtency of 4 Author of 
the Obſervations,“ notwithſtanding 
his frequent charges of a ſimilar na- 
ture on the Writer of the © View,” are 
conſpicuous .in .many parts of his cri- 
tique, He tells us *, that with the 


* Obſervations, fo, 207, 208, 209. 
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moſt ardent deſire of reconciling Reve- 
lation to reaſon, he long and laboriouſ. 
ly attached himſelf to the ſtudy of the H 
Scriptures, and the reading the commen- 
tators ; that, with the moſt earneſt wiſh 
to find the Doctrines of Chriſtianity 
true, and its Divine Origin morally evi- 
dent, he attended with the utmoſt can - 
dour to the authorities of ancient hiſto- 
rians and the arguments of modern rea- 
ſoners. And yet, though early inſtruct- 
ed to pay the moſt profound reverence 
and put the moſt explicit faith in the 
orthodox doctrines of Chriſtianity, the 
more cloſely he applied the criterion of 
reaſon the more clearly did that criterion 
appear to be inapplicable. The farther 
advances he made in human ſcience the 
leſs compatible he found it with divine 
knowledge. That he felt by no means 
the 
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the force of argument reſpecting the 
divine miſſion of our Saviour, either 
from the completion of prophecies or 
the effect of miracles. It appeared to 
him, that the credit of Chriſtianity was 
ſo little eſtabliſned, and even the name 
of its Divine Inſtitutor ſo little known, 
in its very birth- place and infancy, that 
the magiſtrates themſelves ſpeak of one 
Jeſus, as an obſcure and unheard- of 
ſtranger; and of his ſacrifice on the 
croſs as a doubtful event.“ Yet in ſpite 
of all theſe objections, which appear ſo 
unanſwerable to him; in ſpite alſo of the 
remonſtrances of reaſon, -« convinced 
ſolely by the fubſequent progreſs. of 
Chriſtianity in oppoſition to the incredu- 
lity of the times, and the inefficacy of 
the Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
to diffuſe a more general and earlier be- 
0 lief, 


[ 160 ] 


belief, he yields a cheerful aſſent to 
all the Doctrines of Revelation.” In 


confirmation of this he ſays, · Next to 
this he conceived the ſtrongeſt proof 


that could be brought of the divine 
origin, and of a ſupernatural interpoſi- | 
tion in the eſtabliſhment of-Chriſtianity, 


is that the enormous wickedneſs of its 
later profeſſors, the flagitious, the in- 
human methods of propagating it, to- 


gether with the apparent abſurdities 5 


contained in its myſterious tenets, have 
not been able to bring it altogether 


into diſcredit, even in the moſt ſcientific 


ages, and with the moſt rational and 
humane nations in the world. Here is, 


indeed, the appearance of ſomething ſu- 
pernatural; the fulfilling of the Divine 


Founder's promiſe to the Chriſtian 
.church, that the gates of hell ſhould 


not 


13 

not prevail againſt it. It is to an over- 
ruling Providence and the irreſiſtible 
power of Grace in the completion of 
this promiſe, more than to the ſtrongeſt 
rational arguments, that Chriſtianity 
owes its permanence and protection.“ 
How contradictory the account here 
given of the progreſs and reception 
the Chriſtian Religion met with in the 
earlieſt ages, to that in ſome other 
parts of his work ! The Author of the 
« View” having brought the quick and 
extenſive propagation of Chriſtianity 
as an argument in ſupport of its cre- 
dibility, and ſaid *, © It is well known 
that in the courſe of a very few years 
it was ſpread over all the principal parts 
of Aſia and of Europe, and this by the 
| miniſtry only of an inconſiderable num- 


9 View, fo. 101, 
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ber of the moſt inconſiderable perſons, 
and that at the time Paganiſm was in 
the higheſt repute; the Obſerver thus 
remarks upon it*, © Out of veneration 
for the ſubject, we ſhall not place this 


argument in that ridiculous light into 
which it might be thrown, At the fame 
time, having intimated in what a ſuſpi- 


cious light we hold hiſtorical evidence 


in general, we ſhall not enter into any 


diſpute about the matters of fact. We 


might otherwiſe controvert the reputable 
ſtate of Paganiſm at the commencement 
of the Chriſtian æra; the immediate 


dumb-founding of its Oracles by the 
preaching of the Fiſhermen, and the 
conſequent eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity 


in the principal parts of Europe and 
Aſia.” He then ſubjoins in a note, 


* Obſervations, fo. 94. 
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« At leaſt, if its doctrine obtained 4 
hearing, and for a while a very partial 
reception, they were ſoon obſcured and 
obliterated.” Yet it is upon this fours 
dation, upon this ſupernatural interpoſi- 
tion in its eſtabliſhment, and upon this 
alone, that the Doctor builds his faith. 
Wits, he truly ſays, have ſhort memories, 
an adage full as applicable here as where 
it is applied in the Obſervations ®.” 

That it 1s to an over-ruling Provi- 
dence and the irreſiſtible power of Grace, 
as the Doctor obſerves, that we owe 
ſuch a comprehenſion of the Chriſtian 
tenets as alone can make our Faith ge- 
nuine and laſting, I readily acknow- 
ledge; but at the ſame time I aſſert, 


that the following objections which he 


brings againſt the conſonance of religion” 
* Obſervations, fo, 82. = 
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\ with. reaſon, .and alſo his account of the 


ſacred myſteries of Chriſtianity, notwith- 


| ſtanding they are placed by him in the 


moſt degrading light, inſtead of being 


the greateſt apparent abſurdities, may be 


obviated, and rendered by the ſyſtem of 


pre-: exiſtence I have laid down, conſiſtent 
with human reaſon, and worthy to be 
credited by perſons of the moſt penetrat- 
ing judgment, without having recourſe. 
to that hood-winked faith here.ſuppaſed 


to be neceſſary for the reception of 


the Chriſtian tenets. The Obſerver fur-. 


ther ſays *, Depended its ſacred my- 
ſteries on the force of reaſon, what can, 
be more rationally advanced in defence 
of the incarnation of Jeſus, than of the 


incarnations of Viſtnou? Depended they, 
on rational arguments in favour of their 


Fo. 212. , 


truth, 
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truth, what could reaſonably be ſaid 
in favour of a God, the author of life, 


becoming ſubject to mortality? To his 


being born of a woman, though not 
begot by a man? To his dying the 
death of a ſinner to atone for the ſins of 
the ſaints? To his deſcending into Hell, 
and his aſcending again to Heaven, to 
re-aſſume, after all, the priſtine glory of 
the Deity ? If there be any thing in any 
religion more revolting to human rea- 
fon than this, we are unacquainted with 
the greateſt apparent abſurdities in the 
known world.” Could the moſt com- 
firmed Infidel have urged any thing with 


greater force and plauſibility againſt the 


ſacred tenets of our holy religion than 


is contained in this paſſage ? After ſuch 
a repreſentation muſt we not wonder at 


the extreme flexibility of the believing 
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organs of that perſon, who is able im- 


plicitly to believe doctrines ſo revolting 
to human reaſon, without endeavour- 
ing to find ſome medium through which 
to judge of them, ſo that they may be 
reduced a little nearer to the human 
comprehenſion 7 

In vain does the Doctor ine to con- 


vince us of his being really a Chriſtian, by 


ſaying“ , — and yet experimentally 
convinced how ſhort is the line of the hu- 


man underſtanding, how inadequate the 


ſtrongeſt powers of ſenſe and genius to 


penetrate the veil of Nature and of Pro- 
vidence, we can readily ſubmit our reaſon 
to Revelation, and give our unfeigned 


aſſent, as Chriſtians, to the truth of 


propoſitions, which, as men and philoſo- 
| phers, we can neither fully underſtand 


* Obſervations, fo, 213, 


or 


{i 


1 1 
or clearly conceive.” From his diſcuſ- 
ſion of this part of the Viewꝰ he himſelf 
muſt acknowledge, there is great reaſon 
to doubt it. In many other inſtances 
throughout his Obſervations he has gi- 
ven too much room for Sceptics and 
Infidels to mock and jeer at our ſo- 
lemnities.“ Were we not convinced 
by his Epiſtle to Lorenzo, and ſome 
other of his writings, that he 1s not only 
almoſt, but altogether, a Chriſtian, we 
ſhould be apt to draw ſome very unfa- 
vourable concluſions on that head from 
the following paſſages: or, if they be 


not thus uncharitably interpreted, they at 


leaſt ſhew us, that the brighteſt geniuſſes 
cannot argue with preciſion and con- 
ſiſtency on theſe ſpeculative points, thro? 
the intricacies that attend the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem in its preſent ſtate: the admiſſion 
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therefore of the foregoing concluſions 


relative to the pre-exiſtence of the hu- 
man foul cannot be deemed improper, 


as they tend to elucidate many apparent 


contradictions in it, and renders that 


blind implicit faith, which has been ſo 


much the ſubject of contention, unne- 
ceſſary. | | | 

The Dr. deſcribes “ the arrogance of 
thoſe who wiſh to comprehend what they 
believe. © Hence nothing can be more 
reprehenſible, than the arrogance of our 
modern rationaliſts, in cavilling at every 
thing in Revelation, that 1s not recon- 
cilable to reaſon, and in denying every. 


thing to be religious that is not rational. 


Tenacious of the name of Chriſtians, 


as they are of the principles of Hea- 


thens, they want to new- model the ſyſtem, 


* Obſervations, fo. 2. 


of 


LI ] 


of Chriſtianity, by expunging all thofe 


doctrines which they cannot reconcile to 


their new-fangled ſcheme of rationality. 


But, alas! their reaſoning faculties are 
too confined to ſoar above * this viſible 
diurnal ſphere ;?** ſo that, after all, they 
muſt fit down content with a religion 


which intitles them to no better an ap- 


pellation than that of honeſt Heathens, 
or give up even their nominal title to 
Chriſtianity.” This, however true in 
itſelf, cannot be applied with juſtice to 
the Author of the work he 1s now criti- 


ciſing, as the following extracts clearly 


prove, Speaking of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of vicarious atonements, &c. 
Mr, Jenyns ſays *, The truth of theſe 
doctrines muſtreſt intirely on the authority 
of thoſe who taught them ; but then we 

— * View, fo. 168. 


ſhould 


I 
ſhould reflect that thoſe were the ſame 
perſons who taught us a ſyſtem of reli. 


gion more ſublime, and of ethics more 


perfect, than any which our faculties 


were ever able to diſcover, but which 


when diſcovered are exactly conſonant 
to our reaſon, and that therefore we 


ſhould not haſtily reje& thoſe informa- 


tions which they have vouchſafed to give 
us, of which our reafon is not a compe- 
tent judge.” And in another place“ he 
obſerves, © that reaſon is undoubtedly 


our ſureſt guide in all matters which lie 


within the narrow circle of her intelli- 
gence: on the ſubject of Revelation her 
province is only to examine into its au- 
thority, and, when that is once proved, 


ſhe has no more to do, but acquieſce in 


in its doctrines; and therefore is never 


* View, fo. 175. 


fo 


l 

ſo ill employed, as when ſhe pretends to 
to accommadate them to her own ideas 
of rectitude and truth.” Is this the 
creed of a modern rationaliſt, at leaſt 
ſuch a one as deſcribed by the Doctor? 
Surely the whole tenor of the work is 
a direct contradiction to it. = 

The Obſerver thus proceeds. Let 
them chuſe ; but the time ſeems to be 
approaching when they muſt make their 
choice. TheChriſtian world is no longer 
to be deceived by theſe wolves in ſheep's 
cloathing ; theſe believers in the name 
of a Saviour, whoſe power of ſalvation 
they openly deny.” Notwithſtanding 
this religious bravado and fevere denun- 
ciation againſt thoſe who are not ortho- 
_ dox, the following extracts, urged in ſup- 
Port of his critique, may not be eſteemed 
by the impartial reader quite conſiſtent 


* Obſervations, fo. 3. : 
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with true faith. When he controverts 
the definition of faith given by the 
Writer of the View,” he ſays +, He 


cannot be ignorant that the expreſſion 


Son of Cod is differently underſtood by 


different interpreters; that ſome think 
it conſiſtent with his being a mere man, 
while others think it exalts him to an 


equality with the Deity. He cannot be 
ignorant that his atonement by death 


for the fins of mankind, is controverted - 


and even boldly denied by a conſider- 
avle number of profeſſed Chriſtians. To 


what purpoſe therefore is it, that our 
Author tells us this propoſition is the 
eſſential creed of a Chriſtian, if other 
writers of equal authority tell us other- 
wile?” Are we not left, by this equal 
ſtating of the diſpute, to doubt on which 


* Obſervations, fo. 72. 


ſide 


fit 


fio 
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fide the Doctor's own opinion prepon- 


derates? If the writings of thoſe, who 
thus deny every eſſential article of faith, 


even ſuch as he himſelf in other paſſages 


avows, are, for the purpoſes of controver- 
ſy, acknowledged by him to be of equal 
authority with concluſions drawn from 
Scripture by a. zealous advocate for 
Chriſtianity; may we not ſuppoſe their 
objections have equal weight with him, 
and that his creed is yet to be choſen ?. 
It is too often the caſe, that contro- 
verſial writers, in combating the propo- 
ſitions of their antagoniſts, make uſe of 
arguments that militate againſt their own 
deſigns. Can any thing be urged in 
ſtronger terms againſt the divine miſ- 
ſion, ar convey a more depreciating idea 
of the Saviour of the world, than the 


words and manner of the following 


obſer- 
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obſervation, though it ĩs only given by 2 
way of note. Having enumerated among 5 
the objections to a tational belief in . 
Chriſtianity, as already quoted, that ( ® 
its credit was ſo little eſtabliſned, and le 
even the name of its divine Inſtitutor Pe 
ſo little known, in its very birth-place C 
and infancy, that the magiſtrates fe 
themſelves ſpeak of one Jeſus as an ſa 
obſcure and unheard-of ſtranger, and = 
of his ſacrifice on the croſs as a doubt- " 
ful event,” he ſubjoins in a note+ this M 
remark : © It is true this depreciating 1 
mode of expreſſion is uſed by Feſtus, a ; 

new governor juſt come into office; but ” 
it does not appear that king Agrippa 'F 
himſelf, whom Paul compliments with i 
being expert in all cuſtoms and queſtions fe 
then among the Jews, knew any thing 2. 


* + Obſervations, fo. 209, 
5 More 


UL as I 
more of this Jeſus than the governor. 
Paul indeed would fain have perſuaded 
him, that he knew much more of the 
matter than he did, or at leaſt would 
ſeem to do: he could not, however, 
perſuade him to acknowledge himſelf a 
Chriſtian, when he was not. For that 
ſeems to be the true meaning of the paſ- 
ſage, as it ſeems the boldneſs and artful- 
neſs of the inſinuation cauſed Agrippa 
to get up and walk away.“ Could the 
moſt inveterate Infidel have ſpoken with 
more diſreſpect of Jeſus and his Apoſtle? 
What might be the Writer's intention 
in making the remark I know not, but 
it neither ſeems calculated to give us a 
favourable opinion of the religion he 
ſeems to be an advocate for, or of his 
good ſenſe in profeſſing a religion, whoſe 
original promulgators appear to him to 
have 


[ 176 ] 


have been ſo obſcure, ſo artful, and ſo : 


impudent. 
I am ſorry that ſuch kai as 


are here pointed out, ſhould eſcape the 
pen of the learned Author of the Ob- 


2 


ſervations,” 


ſtructions, which a love of truth has 
obliged me to put upon them. I be- 


lieve him when he ſays, © that the Wri- 
ter of the Critique can as truly aver his 


ſincerity, as the Author of the Pamphlet 
which is the ſubje& of it:“ but at the 
ſame time I could have wiſhed, as the 
Obſerver ſeems not to intend to contro- 


vert the principal deſign of the Writer 


of the Pamphlet; and, however diffe- 
rent their ſentiments may be in ſome 


nice and ſpeculative points, in which 


* Obſervations, fo. 207. 


few 


or that any part of his ela- 
borate criticiſm ſhould bear the con- 
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1 
few are ever known to agree, that he 
equally intends the promotion of genu- 
ine, unadulterated, vital Chriſtianity, 1 
wiſh, that the Critique had ſtill re- 
mained unreviſed and unenlarged. Had 
it continued as it firſt appeared in the 
London Review, where, in common 
with other literary works, the View 
of the internal Evidence of the Chriſtian 


Religion” | underwent. the examination | 


of the Reviewers, to this indiſcriminate 
mode of pointing out its errors, no ob- 
jection could juſtly have been made; 
but profeſſedly to decry a work, which, 
if we may judge from the rapidity of 
its ſale, and the eagerneſs with which 1 it 
was ſought after by every rank, met 
with univerſal approbation, was incon- 
liſtent with the good ſenſe and well- 
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known woderation and urhanity of Dr. 
Kenrick. 


} 


The nervous and incontrovertible a ar- . 
guments made uſe of by the Author of 


the © View” in ſupport of the Chriſtian 
Religion, will always be able to withſtand 
the depreciating attacks of the moſt 
ſophiſtical and expert caviller, among 
that numerous herd of critics to which 
it has given birth. As Chriſtianity i It- 
ſelf is founded on a rock, againſt which 
the gates of hell ſhall not prevail, ſo 
neither thall this ingenious attempt to 


illuſtrate the excellences and divine ori- 


gin of it, be affected by the ridicule or 
perverſions of its opponents: the In- 


1 fidel or the Enthuſiaſt ſhall be equally 


unable to contradict or vilify the pro- 
poſitions it contains; whilſt the elegance 
of the language, the force of the rea- 
ſoning, 


the 


jue 


abe 


deſ 


tha 
Fol 
— 
Por 


1 
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ſoning, and the perſpicuity of the de- 


ductions, excluſive of the elevated rank 
of the author, ſhall ſecure it either from 
refutation or oblivion. 

The evidences that ariſe from a \ dif: 


cuſſion of the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
as they are contained | in the four hiſtori- 


cal accounts written by the Evangeliſts, 
eſpecially as they are elucidated by the 


the Writer of the © View,” muſt con- 


vince every well- diſpoſed and unpre- 


judiced perſon, if he takes his attention 


off from the buſy ſcenes of life, and be- 


comes poſſeſſed of any degree or anxiety 


about its future exiſtence, that it was 


deſigned for the ſalvation of mankind; 
that ir derives its origin from the great. 
Fountain of Goodneſs, and that it was 


p ropagated by the interpoſition of divine 


Power. We are taught by it that _ - 


M 2 


1 180 13 
is a ſtate ef probation, in which ih 


kind are prepared for a happier and 


more durable period of exiſtence ; but 
ſtill there are many inexplicable points 


in it, which a ſpeculative perſon would 


wiſh to have cleared up, and brought, 


if poſſible, within the limits of his com. 


prehenſion. Some inconſiderate minds 


hold every departure from the letter of 


the holy Scriptures to be an offence 
againſt the divine Author of the reli. 


gion they contain : but when the conſe- 


quences of this deviation, and the dif- 
cuſſions that proceed from it, tend to 
| enlighten and explain the intricate parts 
of Revelation, any additions or altera- 
tions, which ariſe from this motive, are 
certainly allowable; and I doubt not 
but J [hall Hg exculed by every 
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liberal mind, for the liberties of this 


kind J have taken. 


Without the ſuppoſition of a pre- 
exiſtent ſtate (as before explained and 
inſiſted on) there is a general intricacy 


throughout Nature, as well as in ſome 


of the Doctrines of Chriſtianity; from 


which many are induced to diſbelieve, 


not only the conſpicuous Truths of Re- 
velation, but that the world is governed 
by a wiſe and good Being: with this ſup- 


poſition theſe intricacies are unfolded, 


as far as our weak conceptions will ad- 
mit of. Suppoſing this mortal frame 
inhabited by a celeſtial ſpark, an emana- 
tion of the Deity, pure, perfect, and 
happy in its eſſence, though now under- 
going a temporary confinement and pu- 
niſnment, Man can no longer be con- 
ſidered as · he too often is, the vegetable 

M3 of 


( a2 Y 


| of an hour, and then falling into his 

i original nothing: but the evidence of clu 
his immortality appears; and we ſee in CO! 
| him a celeſtial ſtranger and ſojourner an 
here. If we further conſider him as | to 
} labouring under the diſpleaſure of his ye 
| | Creator, whom he has offended by ſome 10 
means or other, and as being in a ſtate thi 
ö of expiation for ſins already committed, re. 
; the divine miſſion of our Saviour will | an 
| no longer be incredible: he took upon | 8 
6 him the form of man, and became ſubject g 
p to the infirmities of human nature, that th 
he might know the frailties adherent to fr 
| it, and proportion his aſſiſtance there. | rt 
| to: he became likewiſe a propitiation _— 
for the tranſgreſſions of all the fallen n 

ſpirits, that he might avert the diſplea- 
ſure of his heavenly Father, and acce- 0 
lerate their return to their former. happy F 


ſtate. 


11 
ſtate. For, though no excitement, ex- 
cluſive of his own eſſential goodneſs, 
could be ſuppoſed wanting, to diſpoſe 


an infinitely good and merciful Being 


to pardon his frail and erring creatures, 
yet ſome public ſacrifice was required 


to cleanſe away the ſtain_of rebellion 
they had incurred, ſo that they may 


re- aſſume their place and conſequence | 


among the heavenly hierarchies, with- 


out being conſidered by them in a de- 


grading light. That fo great a price 


ſhould be expected, and ſuch deviations 


from the regular courſe of nature 


thought needful, by an inconceivably 
powerful Being, who is accountable to 


no other being for his actions, to enable 
him to find an excuſe for pardoning the 
comparatively venial crimes. of the in- 
ſignificant inhabitants of this earth, and 
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; to atone for the contamination entailed pe 
i upon them by the tranſgreſſions of their "= 
| firſt parents, is totally inconſiſtent with be 
the Divine Attributes, and highly dero- it 
| gatory to the Dignity of the Almighty : | nc 
and yet this muſt be the conſequence of ac 
| conſidering the atonement of Chriſt in © 
| its uſual confined acceptation : in this m 
| | enlarged view the moſt elevated ideas ar 
wie are able to form of the great Firſt ar 
| Cauſe are not in the leaſt leſſened, whilſt an 
in the other we unneceſſarily limit his 1 
power, and reduce him to a level with te 
the Jupiter of the Heathens. 5 W. 
| If the doctrine of a prior exiſtence be pe 
' properly cultivated, and made the foun- ed 
| dation of future inveſtigations by thoſe | di 
who are able to purſue them with accu- th 
| racy and preciſion, it will throw many lo 
. new lights on the preſent inexplicable th 
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parts of nature arid religion. The dif- 
tinction between ſpirit. and matter will 
be aſcertained by it (I mean as far as 
it is fathomable by our weak capacities) 
notwithſtanding it is exploded by the 
acute philoſophers of this age ; who, en- 
couraged by the diſcoveries they daily 
make in natural philoſophy, fancy they 
are able to ſolve every difficulty that 
ariſes, From the. ductility of matter, 
and the extreme refinement they find it 
capable of, they boldly deny the exiſ- 
tence of that ſeparate ſubſtance, which 
Ve term ſpirit, and which has been ſup- 
_ poſed by perſons, equally wiſe and learn- 
ed with themſelves, to be eſſentially 
different and diſtinct from matter: 
though the reſearches theſe minute phi- 
loſophers are engaged in, may quicken 
the invention, ſtrengthen the imagina- 

tion, 
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tion, refne the rezſoning faculties, and 
be of ſervice to ſociety ſo far as they re- 


late to neceſſary and luxurious improve 


ments, yet, having no tendency to recti- 
fy the will, to ſweeten the temper, or 
to mend the heart, they ought only to- 


be eſteemed as ſecondary ſtudies, and 


valued as they lead to the attainment of 
theſe ſuperior qualifications. I would 
not be ſuppoſed by this remark to wiſh: 
to diſcourage the cultivation of the me- 
chanical arts, or of natural philoſophy; 
I only mean to guard the inquiſitive 


againſt placing too great confidence in 
the opinion of ſuch teachers, on points 


that are above the reach of their experi- 
ments; although, preſuming on their 
great abilities and penetration, they va- 


lue themſelves on their extenſive know- 
ledge, and pretend to an infallibility, or 
| at 


a 1 
at leaſt to a deciſive judgment in the ar- 
ticle of religion ; an arrogance inconſiſt- 
ent with that humble ſpirit enjoined by 
the great Author of Chriſtianity. 

In the proſecution of this enquiry, 
relative to a pre-exiſtent ſtate, great care 
is to be taken that we depart not from 
the paths of probability and analogy, 
and waſte our precious moments in 
mere ſpeculative and unimportant re- 
ſearches. Doctor Burnet, in his treatiſe 
„He Rerum originibus,” ſays*, © The 
firſt part of wiſdom is to ceaſe from 
folly, and the firſt ſtep to truth is to 
take heed of errors: for the avoid- 
ing which, in the ſtudy of wiſdom, it 
ought always to have with us the force 
of a law, wholly to rely on no autho- 
rity but what is divine, and on no rea- 

Fo. 86. 
ſon 
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fon but what is clear and diſtinct. We 
often fall into errors from too vehement- 
deſire of knowing thoſe things, the na- 
ture of which will not admit of an exa- 
mination; that is, which we can never 
reach by our own ſtrength, nor by any 
light given us by Nature or imparted: 


by Revelation,” This reſtriction, how- 
ever, he does not extend to the enqui - 
ries here propoſed, for he thus explains 


| himſelf on this point. Of this kind 


are the ſpeculations about the angelic 


world, and its furniture, into how many 
principal kinds and ſubaltern ranks the 
celeſtial hierarchy are diſtributed; what 
their employments are, and in what man- 


ſions they dwell. I can eaſily believe 
that there are more inviſible than viſible 
beings in the univerſe; and that there are 
more orders of angels in the heavens than 


variety 
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1 
variety of fiſhes in the ſea; but who 
will declare to us the family of all theſe, 
and acquaint us with the agreements, 
differences, and peculiar talents which 
are to be found among them? It is 
true, human wit has always defired a a 
knowledge of theſe things, though it 
has never yet attained it. The Heathen 
divines have phiſoſophized about the in- 
viſible world of ſouls, genii, demons, 
heroes, minds, deities, and gods: ſome 
Chriſtian divines have alſo imitated 
theſe, with reference to the orders of 
angels; and the Cabalifts, in their Jet- 
zirah, or world of angels, range myriads 
of angels under their leaders Sandalphon 
and Metatron ; but of what value are 
all theſe things? Has this ſeraphic phi-- 
loſophy any thing ſincere and ſolid in 
it? 1 know that St. Paul ſpeaks of the 
angelic 
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angelic world, and has taken notice 
of many orders and diſtinctions among 


them; but this in general only; he 


does not philoſophize about them; he 


diſputes not, nor teaches any thing in 
particular concerning them; nay, on 


the contrary, he reproves thoſe as puffed 


up with vain ſcience, who raſhly put 


themſelves forwards to ſeek into theſe 


unknown and unſearchable things. I 
will own that it is very profitable, ſome- 


times to contemplate in the mind, as in 


draught, the image of the greater and 
etter world, le{ the foul, being accuſ- 


tomed to the trifles of this preſent life, 


ſhould contract itſelf too much, and al- 


together reſt on mean cogitations; but 
in the mean time we muſt take care to 
keep to the truth, and obſerve modera- 
tion, chat we may diſtinguiſh certain 

from 


fre 


th 
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from uncertain 1 things, For it is the 
part of a wiſe man, not only to know 
thoſe things which are to be known, 
burt allo to diſtinguiſh and diſcern thoſe 
things which cannot be known.” 
Diſtinguiſhing therefore thoſe things. 
which can be known from thoſe which 
are not attainable, let us ſeek only after 
uſeful knowledge. Under this denomi- 
nation, the concluſions to be drawn 
from the propoſed inveſtigation may 
certainly be ranged, as they cannot fail 
of tending to illuſtrate the truths of Re- 
velation, to inforce the precepts therein 
contained, and to make its influence 
more extenſive. Rational diſcuſſions 
are not forbidden by any injunction of 
the divine Author of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion; and there are many things which 
yet lie hid in the Scriptures, from being 
para- 
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parabolically and myſteriouſly expreſſed, N 


that, like diamonds in the mine, they 
only want to be cleared from the dark- 


neſs in which they were. inveloped, to 


be valued and admired. It is true, that 


the moral rules deſigned for the general 
regulation of our conduct, are ſo plain 
and expreſſive, that he that runs may 


read: but there are alſo many things 
that would not only pleaſe a ſpeculative 
and ſtudious mind, but if explained ſo 


as to be rendered rational to the learned 
Infidel, to whom they have ' hitherto 
been a ſtumbling block, may be che 
means of converting many. 


r expreſſion of our Saviour, Be- 
fore Abraham was 1 am *” has uſually 
been conſtrued into a declaration that 
he was a ſelf-exiſtent being, or the great 


* John viii. 58. 
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Creator himſelf; does it not rather 


prove what has been already ſuppoſed 
in the preceding ſyſtem, that in com- 
mon with all created intelligences, of 
which he was the chief, the divine par- 
ticle that animated the body which he 
then poſſeſſed, had really exiſted before 
the creation of the world? This con- 


ſtruction, though it might at firſt ſtartle 2 
the mind prejudiced by education, or 
unuſed to impartial enquiry, is neither 


irrational, nor derogatory to the glory 
of the Meſſiah. A greater degree of 
power, purity, and perfection than we 
may ſuppoſe annexed to the Firſt of 
created intelligences, to a being poſſeſſ- 


ing a larger portion of the divine eſſence 


than any other, and therefore termed 
with propriety by way of diſtinction the 


N Son 
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Son of God *, was not needful to render 
the ſacrifice equal to the required atone- 
ment; and a higher elevation could only 


be conceived neceſſary by the heated 


imagination of an Athanaſius. Many 
may probably find an explanation thro? 


the ſame medium. 


I am ſenſible that any apparent inno- 
vation in religion will call forth the 
cenfures and anathemas of bigots and 


enthuſiaſts; I therefore again repeat 


that I wiſh the diſcuſſions. herein con» 
| tained, no, farther attended to, or pro- 


Pagated, than as they ſerve to promote 


Much ſtreſs is uſually faid on this expreſſion 
the ©* only-begotten Son of God; yet in other 
parts of the Scriptures this term of . Son of God” 
is not thus confined : we read in Job (chap. i. 6.) 
that there was a day when the ſons of God 


* 
* 


came to preſent themſelves before the. Lord, and i 


Satan came alfo among them.“ 1 
genuine 


- 
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genuine and vital Chriſtianity, The re. 
ſpectability of that ſenfible and worthy 


man, whoſe opinions they originally“ 


were, and who, after the. deepeſt re- 


ſearches and molt ſerious reflection, found 
no reaſon to diſclaim them, may poſſibly 
thield me in ſome meaſure from their 
calumny; if not, ſatisfied of my inten- 


tions, I await with compoſure their at- 


tacks. If they contribute in the leaſt 
towards a clearer explanation of the 


Doctrines of Revealed Religion, than 


ariſes from the rational and forcible ar- 


guments contained in The View of its 


internal Evidences,” I ſhall be happy: 


I mean only of the general ſyſtem here given, 
many particular parts of it having long been pro- 
pagated by others. Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking, of 
Sir Henry Vane, a perſon of eminence, who was 
beheaded ſoon aftei the reſtoration, fays, “He 
leaned to Origen's notion of an univerſal ſalva- 
tion of all, both cf Devils and the Damned, 
and the Doctrine of Pre-exiftence. 
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And TI ſhall greatly rejoice, if at the ſame 
time they ſerve to abate the violence of . 


the learned Writer of the Obſerva- 
tions,” againſt any attempts to bring the 


| Myſteries of Religion to the teſt of ra- 


tional inveſtigation. 


4 


I now come to a point in which I i in- 


tirely agree with the latter; I acknow- 


ledge that after we have gained the 
cleareſt conceptions of the great truths 


of Revelation, one thing more is need- 
ful to enforce the conviction they carry, 
ſo as to make them effectual unto ſalva- 
tion 3 that is, the Grace of God, or the 
divine influence of the Holy Spirit. 
T he rational conception here contended 


for, in oppoſition to a blind implicit 


faith, may be the readieſt means of pro- 


curing this divine aſſiſtance, by enlight- 
ening the mind, and Grecting 1 It to the 


only 


_- ou £ 
only method of obtaining it, that of hav- 
ing recourſe to ſincere and humble ſup- 


plications, The Writer of the View“ 
has juſtly deſcribed the aids neceſſary for 


the attainment of this rational compre- 


henſion of the important Doctrines of 


Chriſtianity. He ſays*, That perſons 
wholly engroſſed by the purſuits of bu- 
ſineſs or pleaſure, ambition or luxury, 
want all ideas relative to the ſubje&, 
and therefore cannot be made to com- 
prehend it: to enable them to do this,” 
their minds muſt be formed for theſe 
conceptions by contemplation, retire- 
ment, and abſtraction from buſineſs 
and diſſipation, by ill-health, difappoint- 
ments, and diſtreſſes; and poſſibly by 


divine interpoſition, or by e 


| which i is uſually miſtaken for it.“ 


View, ſo. 180, 191. 


3 But 
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ut even after the higheſt attainments 
human nature is capable of, we ſhall be 
found to be frail, weak, and imperfect 
creatures: oureſſential and natural powers 
are confined and limited by the earthly 
coverings in which the immortal ſpurit is 
contained. Since therefore preciſion and 
rectitude are incompatible with our pre- 
ſent ſtate, let us endeavour to rebound. 
from every fall, and to be conſtantly 
progreſſive, if only by gentle ſteps, to- 
wards perfection. If we do the beſt we 
can, without murmuring that our powers 
are ſo contracted, but humbly hoping 
and believing, that infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs will accept the intention, and 
ſupply every deficiency in his own time 
and manner, we cannot fail of re-obtain- 
ing our primitive happineſs. Towards 


25 this, however, it is neceſſary to beg 
the 


4 
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the aſſiſtance of Heaven; for the moral 


ſtrength of man is inadequate to the 
temptations that ſurround him. The 
neceſſity of petitioning for divine ſup- 
port, though but by a mental ejacula- 
tion, in every ſtraight and difficulty, 
is moſt ſtrenuouſſy inculcated by our 
Saviour: Pray without ceaſing, 

0 Watch and pray, leſt ye enter into 
temptation,” are precepts that he con- 
ſtantly reiterates to his hearers, and 
there are ſcarcely any of his admonitions 
but what are ſeaſoned with this injunc- 
tion. The efficacy of prayer 1s only 
known to thoſe who have experienced 
its preventive power; and I appeal to 
every child of nature, whether they have 
ever found unaſſiſted reaſon ſufficient 
to ſuppreſs and regulate the vicious im- 


JO of the heart; or whether they 


. have 
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Have not too often been convinced of the 


juſtice of Mr. Pope's obſervation, that 
Reaſon itſelf but gives them edge and power, 


As Heav'r's bleit beam turns vinegar more ſour. 

Thus ſenſible of our frailty, and that 

we ſtand in need of divine aſſiſtance, let 

us conſtantly beg that Heaven would 
grant us as much knowledge as is re- c 


quiſite for the diſcharge both of our re- 
ligious and ſocial duties: if we do this, 


and if our ſentiments and reaſonings 
are intended ſolely to promote the glory 
and magnificence of the great Firſt Cauſe, 


to promote the happineſs of our fellow- 


creatures, and to diſcover our own hu- 


mility and reſignation, we may then reſt 
ſatisfied that God is infinitely good, that 


all the diſpenſations of his Providence are 


inviſible, contributing to the real benefit 


of ſuch whoſe minds are in this diſpoſition; 


and 


Er 
and that finally, in his good time, all his 
creatures will be reſtored to their origi- | 
nal felicity. Poſſeſſed of this confidence 
we ſhould pals on through our different - 
progreſſions with greater chearfulneſs, 
and love inſtead of fear would be the 
motive of our ſervices. Nor would any 
thing contribute more to induce man- 
kind to purſue a virtuous conduct, than 
the conſideration of the original dignity 
of their nature; 3 it cannot fail of inſpir- 

ing them with a pride (the only allow- 
able pride) that will prevent, as far as 6 
is confiſtent with humanity, their de- 
baſing their native purity, and which 
muſt impell them to make the recovery 
of their former glory their chief concern. 
With regard to the general conduct of 
mankind (for theſe ſpeculative diſcuſ- 
fions can affect but few) without ſearch- 
Ng 
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ing thus curiouſly for inſtruction, the 
moral precepts contained in the Goſpel, 
and their own experience, if properly 
attended to, will prove ſufficient. The 
latter will convince them, that if they 
would but obſerve the golden mean in 
all their paſſions, appetites, and deſires, 
and in the gratification of them follow 
the uncorrupted dictates of nature, nei- 
ther ſpurring her beyond her excite- 
ments, nor too. violently reſtraining her 
innocent bias; and if in all their 
thoughts, words, and aCtions they would 
conftantly remember the deſign and end 
of their being here, they would enjoy a 
oreater ſhare of health than they uſually 
do, have their ſenſations more delicate, 
and their pleaſures more exquiſite; live 
with leſs pain, and die without horror 
or uneaſy apprehenſions. Were the 

clictates 


23 |] 
dictates of nature and reaſon attended 
to, but more eſpecially were they aided 
by religion, the days of mortals, even 
in their preſent lapſed ſtate and condi- 
tion, would paſs in innocent pleaſures ; 
they would arrive at a good old age, 
with their ſenſes free, and their rational 
faculties clear ; - till at laſt, their vital 
powers being exhauſted, they would de- 
part- in peace, and moſt aſſuredly ex- 
change this ſtate for a happier, Let 
the luxurious and unthinking boaſt of 
the joys ariſing from the immoderate 
gratification of their appetites, laugh at 
every ſerious admonition, and ſet at de- 
fiance the terrors of futurity z when the 
farce is ended, when their laſt moments 
are drawing on, and Reaſon and Con- 
ſcience are left at liberty, there is no 
doubt but that they will prefer a life 
7 thus 


1 264 1 
thus led, and an end ſo cit to all the. 
pleaſures of ſenſuality, and the deluſive 
opiate of a falſe ſecurity. The follow- 
ing lines extracted from an irregular Ode 
to Melancholy, lately inſerted in one of 
the periodical publications, are pleaſing 
and expreſſive: as they confirm the fore- 
going obſervation, and may inforce it ſo 
as to render this little work of ſome be- 
nefit, I ſhall conclude it with them. 
Although the vulgar and the rude 
* Spurn the Delights of Solitude; 


And madly over copious bowls 
*© Deſtroy their Health, and riſk their Souls; 
Although they laugh, and ling, and © PT 

And joyous drive old care away, /* 
« Much alas! yes, much I fear, 1 XP 
& All their mirth is not ſincere: 
Is there nought diſturbs their reſt ? 
* Conſcience may alarm the breaſt : 

' & Time will come when Melancholy 
« May awake them from their Folly. 
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Fo. 32, line 14, for deduc᷑ read deduce. 
— 70, laſt line, leave out Fo. 40. 

— 73, line 10, for ſappo/e read conclude. 
— 113, line 3, read he procured. 


— 168, line 9, read The Dr, thus deſcribes, : 
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